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OFFICERS  OF  ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSTRUCTION 

EUGENE  A.  SULLIVAN,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Ed.D. 

President 

WALTER  BUSAM,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Students 

VERA  M.  DOWDEN,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 

Dean  of  Women 

JOHN  R.  DOWLING,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 

Registrar 

JOHN  F.  EAGER,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 

Acting  Director  of  Continuing  Studies 

LOREN  N.  GOULD,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Assistant  Dean  of  Students 

JOSEPH  A.  MINAHAN,  A.B. 

Assistant  to  the  President 

HELEN  G.  SHAUGHNESSY,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 

Director  of  Laboratory  Experiences 

JOSEPH  A.  SHEA,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

Academic  Dean 

G.  FLINT  TAYLOR,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  Admissions 

FACULTY  1969-1970 

HELEN  G.  AGBAY,  A.B.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.A.,  Boston  University 
Instructor  of  Spanish 

JAMES  R.  AYER,  A.B.,  State  College,  Albany;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 
Instructor  of  English 

VIRGINIA  BALL,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Worcester 
Instructor  of  Education 

ELIZABETH  R.  BARLOW,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Hyannis  State  Teachers  College;  Ed.D., 

Boston  University 
Professor  of  English 

NORA  M.  BARRAFORD,  A.B.,  Rutgers  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University;  M.F.A., 
University  of  Massachusetts 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

WILLIAM  A.  BELANGER,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Worcester  State  College;  M.N.S.,  Wor¬ 
cester  Polytechnic  Institute 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Science 

ANNE  BELLUARDO,  A.B.,  University  of  Connecticut;  M.A.,  Assumption  College 
Instructor  of  English 

PATRICIA  G.  BEVINGTON,  A.B.,  Western  Reserve  University;  M.A.,  Middlebury 
College 

Instructor  of  German 

J.  WILLIAM  BIGONESS,  A.B.,  Boston  College;  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Bridge- 
water;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

EDWIN  A.  BOGER,  B.S.,  Valparaiso  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Instructor  of  Biological  Sciences 
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JOSEFINA  S.  BUNUAN,  B.A.,  University  of  the  Phillipines;  Ed.M.,  Boston  College; 
Ed.D.,  Boston  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

MICHAEL  A.  BURKE,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College;  Ed.M.,  Worcester  State  College; 
M.A.T.,  Michigan  State  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

WALTER  BUSAM,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  College 
Professor  of  English 

JOHANNA  M.  BUTLER,  A.B.,  Emmanuel  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

VITO  D.  CAMPO,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Rhode  Island  College  of  Education;  M.A.,  Boston 
College 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

DORIS  N.  CARTER,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art;  M.A.,  San  Jose  State 
College 

Instructor  of  Art 

JENNIE  M.  CELONA,  A.B.,  Emmanuel  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College 
Instructor  of  French 

LOUIS  J.  CELONA,  B.M.,  M.M.,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music; 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

HAROLD  L.  CHAPMAN,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  University  of  Maine;  M.S.,  Syracuse 
University 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences 

CAROL  M.  CHAUVIN,  B.S.,  Good  Counsel  College;  M.S.,  State  College  at 
Albany 

Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

BRUCE  S.  COHEN,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Rutgers  University 
Instructor  of  History 

PHYLLIS  A.  CROWLEY,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Worcester;  M.A.,  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  America 
Instructor  of  English 

ALDONA  L.  DALY,  R.N.,  Worcester  Hahnemann  Hospital;  B.S.,  Clark  Univer¬ 
sity;  M.A.,  Assumption  College 
Instructor  of  Psychology 

PAUL  DAVIS,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Worcester 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Audio-Visual  Aids 

VINCENT  R.  DeBENEDICTIS,  A.B.,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  Boston  University 
Associate  Professor,  and  Chairman,  Foreign  Languages 

CLEMENT  S.  DELANEY,  A.B.,  M.A.,  St.  Michael's  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

ANTHONY  M.  DEVOE,  A.B.,  Clark  University;  M.A.,  Boston  College 
Instructor  of  Mathematics 

MARY  T.  DOLPHIN,  A.B.,  Marygrove  College;  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Worcester 
Assistant  Professor,  and  Chairman,  Art 

VERA  M.  DOWDEN,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Worcester 
Associate  Professor  of  Social  Sciences 

JOHN  R.  DOWLING,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Worcester 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
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GEORGE  T.  DOWNEY,  B.S.,  Worcester  State  College;  M.A.,  Clark  University; 
Ph.D.,  Clark  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

KATHLEEN  C.  DOWNEY,  B.S.,  Simmons  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College 
Instructor  of  English 

HELEN  R.  DUQUETTE,  B.S.E.,  Bridgewater  State  College;  Ed.M.,  Springfield 
College 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

FRANCIS  T.  DYSON,  B.S.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;;  A.M.,  Boston  University 
Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

JOHN  F.  EAGER,  B.S.,  Loyola  University;  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Worcester 
Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

ALFRED  F.  EDDY,  A.B.,  Harvard  University;  M.A.,  Trinity  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

PAUL  J.  EDMUNDS,  A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  M.A.,  Harvard  University; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 
Professor  of  English 

ROBERT  P.  ELLIS,  A.B.,  Harpur  College;  M.A.,  Boston  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

LEONARD  F.  FARREY,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Worcester;  Ed.M.,  University  of 
Massachusetts 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

ELIZABETH  A.  FITZGERALD,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Worcester;  Ed.M.,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts 
Instructor  of  Education 

YVONNE  L.  GALLANT,  A.B.,  Assumption  College;  M.A.,  Assumption  College 
Instructor  of  French 

GEOFFREY  J.  GARRETT,  B.S.,  Antioch  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Princeton  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

JAMES  E.  GIROUARD,  B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.S.,  Springfield  College 
Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

CHARLES  J.  CLASSBRENNER,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Siena  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Connecticut 

Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

BARBARA  R.  GLAZER,  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Instructor  of  English 

BERNARD  GOLDSMITH,  A.B.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.A.,  Clark  University 
Instructor  of  History 

MERRILL  H.  GOLDWYN,  A.B.,  Harvard  College;  A.M.,  Harvard  University; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

ROBERT  W.  GOSS,  B.S.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Ed.M.,  State  College  at 
Fitchburg;  M.A.,  Clark  University;  Ed.D.,  Boston  College 
Professor  of  Social  Sciences 

LOREN  N.  GOULD,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Clark  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

EMMET  J.  GRANDONE,  A.B.,  Clark  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut 
Instructor  of  English 
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RUTH  GRIFFITHS,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Lowell;  A.M.,  Boston  University;  Ed.D., 
Boston  University 

Professor  of  Education  and  Supervision;  Chairman ,  Elementary  Education 
BERNARD  J.  GUARINI,  A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  M.A.,  Clark  University; 
M.A.,  Assumption  College 
Instructor  of  Psychology 

ROSE  D.  GUERIN,  A.B.,  Marietta  College;  M.A.,  Boston  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

JOHN  C.  HAYES,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University;  M.A., 
Wesleyan  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

MARY  T.  HAYES,  B.S.,  University  of  Vermont;  Ed.M.,  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 
Professor  of  Education 

DONNA  F.  HEBERT,  B.S.,  Southern  Connecticut  State  College;  M.S.,  Southern 
Connecticut  State  College 
Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

EDWIN  R.  HEDMAN,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Professor  of  History 

DAVID  W.  HILTON,  B.S.E.,  Salem  State  College;  Ed.M.,  Boston  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

PAUL  A.  HOLLE,  A.B.,  Valparaiso  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame 

Professor  and  Chairman ,  Biological  Sciences 

RICHARD  G.  HUNT,  B.S.,  Indiana  University;  M.S.,  Southern  Connecticut  State 
College 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

RUTH  M.  JARVIS,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Salem 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

MARION  J.  JENNINGS,  B.S.E.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M.,  Boston  University; 
Ph.D.,  State  University  of  Iowa 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

JEAN  E.  JOHNSON,  A.B.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  University  of  Hawaii; 
Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  English 

NANCY  A.  JOHNSON,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Clark  University 
Instructor  of  Education 

FRANCIS  L.  JONES,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Brown  University;  Ph.D.,  Clark  University 
Professor  and  Chairman,  Social  Sciences 

GEORGE  T.  JOSEPH,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Worcester 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

WILLIAM  D.  JOYCE,  A.B.,  Harvard  University;  M.S.,  Simmons  College 
Associate  Professor,  Librarian 

ABRAM  KAMINSKY,  B.M.E.,  M.M.E.,  Indiana  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

ROBERT  G.  KANE,  A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Wor¬ 
cester;  M.A.,  Assumption  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  History 

GEORGE  T.  KELLEY,  A.B.,  Holy  Cross  College;  M.A.,  Boston  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 
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ROBERT  F.  KELLEY,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Boston  University;  M.N.S.,  Worcester  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Sciences 
MARGARET  A.  KITTREDGE,  A.B.,  Clark  University;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 
Instructor  of  Spanish 

ELLEN  V.  KOSMER*,  B.F.A.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art;  M.A.,  Western  Re¬ 
serve  University 
Instructor  of  Art 

MARSHALL  J.  KOTZEN,  B.S.,  Tufts  University;  M.S.,  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 

GERTRUDE  R.  LEEDS*,  A.B.,  William  Smith  College;  A.M.,  Niagara  University 
Instructor  of  History 

EDWARD  H.  LEONARD,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  A.M.,  Tufts  University; 
M.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

CATHERINE  P.  LEWICKE,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Lowell;  Ed.M.,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

ROBERT  E.  LINGNER,  A.B.,  Clark  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Maine 
Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 
ANTHONY  F.  LIPP,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Boston  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physical  Sciences 
JOSEPH  C.  LONERGAN,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Fitchburg;  Ed.M.,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

FELIX  E.  MASTERSON,  A.B.,  Assumption  College;  M.A.,  Clark  University 
Instructor  of  Education 

WILLIAM  K.  MASTERSON,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.S.,  Boston  College 
Associate  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 
GORDON  S.  MATHESON,  A.B.,  Olivet  College;  M.A.,  Assumption  College 
Instructor  of  Psychology 

PAUL  J.  McCARRON,  B.S.,  University  of  Connecticut;  Ed.M.,  State  College  at 
Worcester 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Physical  Sciences 
BERNARD  L.  McGOUGH,  A.B.,  American  International  College;  Ed.M.,  State 
College  at  Westfield;  M.S.,  University  of  Rhode  Island 
Assistant  Professor,  Librarian 

ROBERT  F.  McGRAW,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Worcester;  M.A.T.,  Harvard 
University 

Instructor  of  History 

JOHN  F.  McLAUGHLIN,  JR.,  B.S.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Ed.M.,  State  College 
at  Worcester 
Instructor  of  Speech 

MELVIN  MERKEN,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Tufts  University;  Ed.D.,  Boston  University 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman,  Physical  Sciences 
ALBERT  G.  MITCHELL,  JR.,  B.S.,  Central  Connecticut  College;  M.A.,  Boston 
University 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 
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JOHN  P.  MOCKLER,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Associate  Professor  and  Chairman ,  Physical  Education 
RITA  M.  L.  MORRIS,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  Boston  Teachers  College;  Ed.D.,  Harvard 
University 

Professor  of  Geography 

MARY  ANN  NORTON*,  B.M.,  M.M.,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 
Instructor  of  Music 

MARGARET  M.  NUGENT,  B.S.,  Russell  Sage  College;  Ed.M.,  State  College  at 
Worcester 

Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
FRANCIS  J.  O'CONNOR,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Harvard  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

RICHARD  A.  O'CONNOR,  B.S.,  Clark  University;  M.A.,  Assumption  College 
Instructor  of  Psychology 

KATHRYN  R.  O'DONNELL,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Worcester;  A.M.,  Boston 
University 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

J.  FRANCIS  O'MARA,  A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Ed.M.,  Hyannis  State 
Teachers  College;  M.A.,  American  International  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Connecticut 
Professor  of  Education 

PAUL  F.  O'NEIL,  B.S.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  State  College  at 
Worcester 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Supervision,  and  Chairman  of  Secondary 
Education 

DORIS  J.  PEONTAK,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Fitchburg;  A.M.,  Clark  University 
Instructor  of  Geography 

ROBERT  F.  PERRY,  Jr.,  A.B.,  Amherst  College;  A.M.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D., 
Clark  University 

Professor  and  Chairman,  Geography 
ROBERT  J.  PERRY,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Clark  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

CARL  H.  PETERSON,  B.S.,  Fitchburg  State  College;  Ed.M.,  Fitchburg  State  College 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Supervision 

VINCENT  PICCOLO,  A.B.,  Tufts  University;  M.S.,  Simmons  College 
Instructor,  Librarian 

FRANK  C.  PIZZI FERRI,  B.S.,  Boston  University;  M.S.,  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology 

Instructor  of  Sociology 

CATHERINE  I.  QUINT,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Worcester;  Ed.M.,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

ROBERT  W.  REDDING,  B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  M.S.,  University  of 
Rhode  Island 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 

JOSEPH  W.  RIORDAN,  A.B.,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross;  B.S.,  State  College  at 
Fitchburg;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University;  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Fitchburg;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Ottawa 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Education,  and  Chairman,  Mathematics 
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THOMAS  L.  ROBERTS,  A.B.,  Talladega  College;  M.S.,  Trinity  University;  Ph.D., 
Clark  University 
Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

EVELYN  ROBINSON,  A.B.,  University  of  Maine;  Ed.M.,  University  of  Hartford; 
M.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

MAURICE  M.  ROUMANI,  A.B.,  Brandeis  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Chicago 
Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

BRUCE  D.  RUSSELL,  B.S.,  Illinois  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Arkansas 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

CARLETON  E.  SAUNDERS,  A.B.,  Western  Michigan  State  College;  A.M.,  Colum¬ 
bia  University;  D.A.O.,  Staley  College 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech,  Chairman,  Speech  and  Drama 

EUGENE  M.  SCANLON,  A.B.,  Brown  University;  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Wor¬ 
cester 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

JOSEPH  P.  SCANNELL,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Worcester;  C.A.G.S.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut 
Associate  Professor  of  Education 

HELENA  V.  SEMERJIAN,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Fitchburg;  Ed.M.,  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

HELEN  G.  SHAUGHNESSY,  B.S.,  State  College  at  Worcester;  Ed.M.,  Boston 
University 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Supervision,  and  Chairman,  Education 

ANN  MARIE  SHEA,  A.B.,  Anna  Maria  College;  M.A.,  Catholic  University 
Instructor  of  English 

EMMETT  A.  SHEA,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ed.M.,  Boston  University 
Associate  Professor  of  History 

JOSEPH  A.  SHEA,  A.B.,  Boston  College;  A.M.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D., 
Catholic  University  of  America 
Professor,  and  Chairman,  Psychology 

KATHERINE  M.  SHEA  ,  A.B.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Elms  College;  Ed.M.,  State  College 
at  Bridgewater;  M.A.,  Smith  College  • 

Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

HELEN  M.  SMITH,  A.B.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  B.S.,  Simmons  College 
Instructor,  Librarian 

ROBERT  M.  SPECTOR,  A.B.,  Boston  University;  LL.B.,  Boston  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
Professor  of  History 

WILLIAM  SPEZESKI,  B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  M.A.,  Clark  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

MAUREEN  A.  STEFANINI,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Worcester 
Instructor  of  Education 

HELEN  B.  STONE,  A.B.,  Radcliffe  College;  A.M.,  Northeastern  University 
Instructor  of  English 

RICHARD  E.  SULLIVAN,  A.B.,  Providence  College;  M.A.,  Boston  College 
Instructor  of  English 
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WILLIAM  L.  SULLIVAN,  A.B.,  Harvard  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
Professor  of  English  and  Chairman ,  English 

G.  FLINT  TAYLOR,  A.B.,  Colby  College;  Ed.M.,  Boston  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Connecticut 
Professor  of  Guidance  and  Social  Sciences 

ANTHONY  W.  THURSTON,  A.B.,  Clark  University;  M.A.T.,  Brown  University 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biological  Sciences 

ROBERT  E.  TODD,  A.B.,  Emerson  College;  A.M.,  Clark  University 
Associate  Professor  of  English 

DONALD  F.  TRAUB,  A.B.,  Iona  College;  M.A.,  St.  John's  University;  M.A.,  Bos¬ 
ton  College 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

DAVID  J.  TWISS,  B.S.,  Ed.M.,  State  College  at  Worcester;  M.A.,  Assumption 
College 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

FRANCIS  G.  WALETT,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 
Professor  and  Chairman ,  History 

LLOYD  P.  WHEATON,  A.B.,  Harvard  College;  M.S.,  Northeastern  University 
Instructor  of  Chemistry 

CHENG  YUAN,  A.B.,  Colgate  University;  M.A.,  Yale  University;  M.A.,  Harvard 
University 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

MANUEL  ZAX,  A.B.,  Yale  University;  Ed.M.,  Keene  State  College;  Ed.D.,  Cor¬ 
nell  University 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

FAITH  T.  ZEADEY,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Boston  College;  Instructor  of  Sociology 

ESTELLE  C.  ZOLL,  A.B.,  Boston  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Delaware 
Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 
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SUPERVISORS  OF  LABORATORY  EXPERIENCES 


HELEN  G.  SHAUGHNESSY,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 
Director  of  Laboratory  Experiences 

Elementary  Level 
VIRGINIA  BALL,  B.S.E.,  Ed.M. 

ELIZABETH  A.  FITZGERALD,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 
RUTH  GRIFFITHS,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ed.D. 

RUTH  M.  JARVIS,  B.S.E.,  Ed.M. 

NANCY  A.  JOHNSON,  A.B.,  M.A. 

GEORGE  T.  JOSEPH,  B.S.E.,  Ed.M. 
CATHERINE  P.  LEWICKE,  B.S.E.,  Ed.M. 
PAUL  F.  O'NEIL,  B.S.,  B.S.E.,  Ed.M. 
CATHERINE  I.  QUINT,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 

EUGENE  M.  SCANLON,  A.B.,  Ed.M. 
MAUREEN  A.  STEFANINI,  B.S.E.,  Ed.M. 

LIBRARY  SERVICES 

WILLIAM  D.  JOYCE,  Head  Librarian 
BERNARD  L.  McGOUGH,  Librarian 
VINCENT  PICCOLO,  Librarian 
BURTON  A.  ROBIE,  Acquisitions  Librarian 
HELEN  M.  SMITH,  Librarian 
E.  EVELYN  COTE,  Senior  Library  Assistant 


Secondary  Level 
HELEN  G.  AGBAY,  A.B.,  M.A. 

MICHAEL  A.  BURKE,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  M.A.T. 
VINCENT  R.  DeBENEDICTIS,  A.B.,  A.M. 
LEONARD  F.  FARREY,  B.S.E.,  Ed.M. 

FELIX  E.  MASTERSON,  A.B.,  M.A. 

WILLIAM  K.  MASTERSON,  A.B.,  A.M.,  M.S. 

J.  FRANCIS  O'MARA,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
CARL  H.  PETERSON,  B.S.,  Ed.M. 

MANUEL  ZAX,  A.B.,  Ed.M.,  Ed.D. 
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WORCESTER  STATE  COLLEGE 
DEMONSTRATION  SCHOOLS  AND  FACULTY 

SECONDARY 

Chandler  Street  Junior  High  School 

MR.  JOHN  S.  LAWS . Principal 

MISS  DORIS  M.  JOYCE  .  English 

MR.  JAMES  J.  LYONS . Social  Studies 

MR.  STANLEY  G.  NELSON  .  Science 

MR.  FRANK  L.  WARREN  .  Mathematics 

Doherty  Memorial  High  School 

MR.  JOHN  F.  O'CONNOR  .  Principal 

MR.  ALFRED  P.  CRAVEDI  .  Biology 

MISS  HELEN  A.  FRIEL .  French 

MR.  GRAENEM  A.  YOFFE  .  History 

ELEMENTARY 
Woodland  Street  School 

MRS.  DOROTHY  H.  VUONA . .  Grade  1 

Lamartine  Street  School 

MR.  JOHN  F.  MONFREDO  . , . Grade  5 

May  Street  School 

MR.  JOSEPH  F.  MAHONEY .  Principal 

MISS  HELEN  KENNEY .  Kindergarten 

MRS.  VIRGINIA  H.  GVAZDAUSKAS .  Grade  3 

MISS  GERTRUDE  C.  SULLIVAN  .  Grade  3 

MRS.  BARBARA  H.  B.  HAYES .  Grade  5 

Tatnuck  School 

MR.  FRANCIS  R.  HICKEY .  Principal 

MISS  BARBARA  A.  BOSCHERT  .  Kindergarten 

MISS  ANNA  B.  ROTHEMICH  .  Grade  1 

MISS  CARMILLE  C.  MESALE  .  Grade  2 

MISS  MARY  E.  BRENNAN  .  Grade  3 

MISS  MARGARET  M.  CURRAN  .  Grade  3 

MISS  ROSEMARY  NORTON  .  Grade  4 

MR.  DONALD  F.  MORAN  .  Grade  6 


HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  □  17 


THE  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


"The  design  of  the  normal  school  is  strictly  professional,  that  is,  to 
prepare  in  the  best  possible  manner  the  pupils  for  the  work  of 
organizing,  governing  and  teaching  the  public  schools  of  the 
Commonwealth  .  .  .  .To  this  end  there  must  be  the  most  thorough 
knowledge;  first  of  the  branches  of  learning  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  school,  second,  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these 
branches,  and  third,  of  right  mental  training." 

Thus  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  by  a  vote  passed 
May  6,  1880,  stated  the  design  and  purpose  of  Worcester  Normal 
School.  Through  the  years  a  constancy  of  purpose  and  a  devotion  to 
the  ideals  and  standards  of  suitable  and  adequate  teacher  preparation 
have  motivated  and  directed  the  growth  of  the  State  College.  In  1960 
in  line  with  the  growing  need  for  more  opportunities  for  higher 
education  for  the  students  of  Massachusetts,  the  Legislature  authorized 
that  the  college  should  be  known  as  State  College  at  Worcester. 


BUILDINGS  The  Worcester  School  Board  at  its  meeting  of  November  1,  1870,  ap- 
OF  THE  pointed  a  committee  "to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 

COLLEGE  secure  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  School  in  this  city."  The 

first  building,  designed  to  accommodate  200  students,  was  erected  on 
a  five-acre  tract  of  land  at  Eastern  Avenue  and  Normal  Street.  In  1896 
a  new  gymnasium  was  built  adjoining  the  main  building.  By  1928  the 
enrollment  of  285  students  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  existing 
building,  so  that  in  1929  the  Legislature  authorized  the  construction  of 
a  new  building.  The  following  year  the  city  purchased  land  at  Chandler 
and  May  Streets  and  presented  it  to  the  State  for  the  new  college.  The 
building  was  dedicated  in  April,  1932.  At  that  time  the  name  of  the 
school  became  State  Teachers  College  at  Worcester. 

In  1942  a  large  tract  of  land  was  deeded  to  the  college;  this  land 
bordering  the  campus  protected  it  from  encroaching  building  develop¬ 
ments  and  allowed  space  for  additional  facilities.  In  1958  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  building  and  the  remodeling  of  the  present 
building  have  provided  additional  library,  classroom,  laboratory,  gym¬ 
nasium  and  recreation  facilities. 

In  1965  an  additional  building  to  provide  more  laboratories  includ¬ 
ing  a  language  laboratory,  classrooms  and  auditorium  was  completed. 
Future  plans  include  a  separate  library  building. 


STUDENTS  In  1874  a  student  body  of  sixty-nine  entered  the  school;  they  had 
been  accepted  as  qualified  from  ninety  applicants,  and  "none  were 
admitted  who  did  not  show  intelligence,  aptitude  and  enthusiasm  for 
teaching."  On  July  12,  1876,  the  first  class  of  ten  students  was 
graduated.  Since  that  time  graduates  have  taught  throughout  the 
United  States  and  have  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational 
profession.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Alumni  Association  in  1880, 
there  have  been  many  tangible  evidences  of  the  graduates'  interest, 
support,  and  cooperation. 

FACULTY  E.  Harlow  Russell,  the  first  principal  with  a  faculty  of  five  members, 
was  a  pioneer  in  the  investigation  of  the  child  as  a  problem  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  helped  to  advance  the  study  and  knowledge  of  child  life.  In 
line  with  these  studies,  the  students  engaged  in  systematic  observation 
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in  schools  and  in  actual  practice  in  teaching  under  the  joint  super¬ 
vision  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  of  the  faculty  of  the 
college.  With  slight  modifications  this  practice  has  been  retained 
through  the  ensuing  years  with  the  close  cooperation  of  the  school 
staffs  in  the  environs  of  Worcester.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
approximately  one  hundred  members  on  the  college  faculty  with  back¬ 
grounds  of  preparation  and  experience  from  a  diversity  of  educational 
and  professional  sources. 

From  1874  to  1921,  both  two-year  and  three-year  courses  were  offered. 
In  1921  the  three-year  course  became  a  four-year  course  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  being  given.  In  1929  the  two-year  course 
was  dropped.  In  1935  all  entering  students  were  required  to  spend  four 
years  with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  being 
granted.  In  1947  the  right  to  grant  the  Master  of  Education  degree  was 
awarded  to  the  college.  Graduate  courses  have  been  offered  in  late 
afternoon  and  evening  extension  courses  and  at  summer  school  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  in-service  program  of  training  for  teachers.  The 
Board  of  Education  empowered  the  college  to  grant  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  in  1959  and  subsequently  the  name  of  the  college  was 
changed  to  State  College  at  Worcester. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 
REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Every  candidate  for  admission  as  a  regular  student  must  meet  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requirements: 

A.  Graduation  from  high  school  with  16  units  of  work  or  equivalent 
preparation. 

B.  Successful  completion  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achievements  Tests.  One 
Achievement  Test  must  be  in  English.  The  writing  sample  cannot 
be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  Achievement  Test.  Applicants  should 
contact  the  college  of  their  choice  to  ascertain  the  Achievement 
Tests  required  for  the  program  selected. 

C.  An  admission  application  submitted  after  the  close  of  the  first 
marking  period  of  the  senior  year  and  the  high  school  record  to 
the  college  Applicant  must  arrange  for  forwarding  transcripts 
and  College  Board  scores  to  the  college(s)  of  his  choice. 

D.  Good  health  as  evidenced  by  a  physical  examination  report  by 
personal  physician. 

E.  A  personal  interview  may  be  required  by  the  college. 

F.  Payment  of  $5.00  Application  Fee  for  each  application. 

An  applicant  may  be  accepted  by  a  college  on  the  basis  of  the  first 
quarter  or  marking  period  of  the  senior  year  if  he  has: 

A.  Completed  successfully  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  Achieve¬ 
ment  Tests. 

B.  A  3.0  (B)  average  in  the  highest  16  units  of  high  school  work. 

1.  Eight  units  must  be  as  follows: 

English  (including  Grade  12) 


4  units 
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College  Preparatory  Mathematics  2  units 

American  History  and  Government  1  unit 

Biology,  Physics  or  Chemistry  1  unit 

Applicants  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  must  also  present 
2  units  in  a  foreign  language. 

2.  The  16  units  must  be  distributed  so  that  the  number  in  any 
field  will  not  exceed  the  following:  English — 4;  social  studies 
— 4;  science — 4;  foreign  language — 7  (no  credit  accepted  for 
less  than  2  units  in  a  language);  mathematics — 4;  business — 
2;  fine  arts  and  industrial  arts — 2;  home  economics — 2. 

III.  REGULAR 
ACCEPTANCE 

A.  A  student  not  eligible  for  early  acceptance  may  qualify  for 
regular  acceptance  if  he  meets  the  general  requirements  and  has 
the  following  high  school  units: 

English  (including  Grade  12)  4  units 

Mathematics  2  units 

American  History  1  unit 

Science  1  unit 

B.  Applicants  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  program  must  also  present 
2  units  in  a  foreign  language. 

IV.  ADMISSION  TO 
ADVANCED 
STANDING 

Applicants  for  admission  to  advanced  standing  or  seeking  transfer  of 
credits  from  other  colleges  and  universities  must  meet  the  general 
admission  requirements  and  must  submit  official  transcripts  and  letters 
of  recommendation  from  the  deans  of  all  post-secondary  institutions 
attended. 

V.  PLACE  AND 
TIME  OF 
EXAMINATIONS 

Candidates  applying  for  admission  by  examination  may  take  the 
College  Board  Examinations  at  any  of  the  centers  where  these  exam¬ 
inations  are  regularly  given. 

The  Bulletin  of  Information,  obtainable  without  charge  from  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  contains  rules  regarding  applica¬ 
tions,  fees,  reports,  and  the  conduct  of  the  tests;  lists  of  examination 
centers;  and  an  application  blank  bound  in.  This  application  blank 
may  be  used  for  any  College  Board  Examination. 

Candidates  should  make  application  by  mail  to  the  College  En¬ 
trance  Examination  Board,  P.O.  Box  592,  Princeton.  New  Jersey  08540. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  OFF-CAMPUS 

BOARDING  STUDENTS 

All  students  who  board  away  from  their  homes  during  their  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  college  are  required  to  live  in  houses  recommended  by  the 
college.  Arrangements  should  be  made  with  the  deans  of  students. 

All  women  students  desiring  to  secure  accommodations  for  rooming 
and  boarding  in  the  city  should  apply  to  the  Dean  of  Women.  Since 
there  is  no  boarding  hall,  there  is  a  list  of  approved  private  homes  for 
this  purpose.  They  have  been  inspected  by  the  Dean  and  full  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  them  can  be  obtained  at  her  office. 

The  college  recommends  houses  in  Worcester  where  board  and  room 
may  be  obtained  at  reasonable  price.  These  houses  in  addition  to  being 
suitable  in  other  respects  as  homes  for  students  meet  the  following 
conditions  which  are  prescribed  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
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They  receive  no  boarders  other  than  students  and  instructors  of  the 
college;  the  same  house  does  not  receive  both  men  and  women  stu¬ 
dents;  the  number  of  students  in  each  house  is  limited  to  a  small 
family  group. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

1.  Credit  Hours 

Every  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  must  complete 
128  credit  hours  before  graduation. 

2.  Residence 

Normally  at  least  30  credit  hours  of  the  total  128  must  be  taken 
at  Worcester  State  College.  The  normal  period  of  residence  and 
study  required  of  a  student  who  enters  as  a  Freshman  is  four  years. 
Transfer  students  should  be  in  residence  for  at  least  two  years, 
and  their  major  program  should  be  accepted  by  the  major  depart¬ 
ment.  All  students  should  be  in  residence  for  the  senior  year. 

3.  Graduation  Grade 

A  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  better  must  be  attained  in  courses 
in  the  major  field,  and  an  average  of  2.0  must  be  attained  for  all 
courses  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

4.  Course  Load 

(1)  Minimum.  A  full-time  student  is  required  to  register  for  courses 
totaling  a  minimum  of  14  credit  hours  per  semester. 

(2)  Maximum.  A  student  may  elect  up  to  18  credit  hours  without 
special  permission.  Beyond  this,  official  permission  is  required 
of  the  Academic  Dean. 

The  particular  courses  in  which  credits  may  be  earned  are  selected  by 
the  student  and  his  adviser  to  meet  his  own  needs  within  a  general 
framework  designed  to  insure  a  certain  degree  of  breadth  and  depth 
in  his  intellectual  development.  The  student  will  have  the  advice  of  his 
faculty  counselor  during  and  after  the  pre-registration  period  and  of 
his  faculty  adviser  in  his  department  of  major  study  throughout  his 
college  career.  The  required  course  of  study  combines  General  Founda¬ 
tion,  Distribution  and  Concentration. 

1.  General  Foundation.  These  courses  are  to  be  taken  by  all  stu¬ 
dents,  beginning  in  the  Freshman  year  and  continued  until  the 
requirements  are  completed.  (Section  (4)  excepted): 

(1)  English  Composition.  Required  of  all  Freshmen  unless  exemp¬ 
tion  is  granted  by  the  Department  of  English. 

(2)  Foreign  Language.  Two  full  year  courses  in  French,  Spanish 
or  German  or  demonstration  of  proficiency  in  one  foreign 
language  other  than  his  native  tongue. 
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(3)  Physical  Education  and/or  Health  Education.  Each  student  is 
required  to  complete  two  credit  hours  in  accredited  activity  or 
theory,  beginning  in  the  Freshman  year,  to  be  determined  by 
the  Physical  Education  Department. 

(4)  Federal  and  State  Constitutions.  Prior  to  graduation,  each 
student  shall  have  completed  a  course  in  which  the  United 
States  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  constitutions  are 
studied  (Chapter  73,  Section  2A  —  General  Laws,  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  as  amended). 


2.  Distribution.  The  purpose  of  the  requirements  in  Distribution  is  to 
provide  the  students  with  a  general  knowledge  of  the  content  and 
methods  of  the  various  fields  included  in  the  liberal  arts.  Students 
may  elect  courses  to  meet  these  requirements  in  any  year  of  the 
undergraduate  program.  Each  requirement  must  be  fulfilled  by  a 
minimum  of  6  credit  hours  in  each  of  the  following  groups,  not 
including  courses  offered  in  satisfaction  of  the  General  Foundation 
requirements. 


Group  I 


Group  II 

1.  Economics 

2.  Education 

3.  Geography 


Humanities 

1.  Literature  (read  either  in  English 
or  other  languages) 

2.  Philosophy 

3.  History 

Social  Sciences 

4.  Political  Science 

5.  Psychology 

6.  Sociology 


Group  III 


Arts 

1.  Art 

2.  Music 

3.  Drama 


Group  IV 

1.  Astronomy 

2.  Biology 

3.  Chemistry  • 


Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics 

4.  Geology  7.  Physical  Science 

5.  Mathematics  8.  Physical  Geography 

6.  Physics 


3.  Concentration  —  Major  —  Minor  Program 

The  object  of  the  concentration  requirement  is  to  provide  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  project  of  integrated  study,  leading  him  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  having  made  progress  in  a  well-developed  field  of  learning. 
The  student  is  given  the  opportunity  to  study  one  subject,  the  major, 
and  a  second  subject,  the  minor,  in  an  increasingly  effective  and 
scholarly  way.  During  his  Freshman  year,  the  student  chooses  his 
major  field  of  intellectual  interest  in  one  of  the  departments  of  study. 
He  then  reports  to  the  chairman  of  that  department,  with  whose 
advice  he  plans  his  program  of  work  in  his  major  field.  The  con¬ 
centration  must  include: 

(1)  At  least  30  credit  hours  in  the  major  department.  The  major 
may  not  exceed  48  hours  in  a  single  department  except  by 
permission  of  that  department.  The  major  shall  be  outlined 
and  certified  by  the  major  department. 
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(2)  A  minimum  of  18  credit  hours  in  a  minor  subject  approved  by 
the  major  adviser.  Minor  may  not  exceed  24  credit  hours  except 
by  official  permission.  Minor  shall  be  outlined  and  certified  as 
acceptable  by  the  major  department  and  minor  cooperative 
departments  and  appropriate  specialized  committees. 

4.  Elective  Courses.  Other  courses  to  complete  the  128  credits  for 
graduation  may  be  selected  without  restriction.  The  student,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  the  purpose  of  promoting 
breadth  as  well  as  depth  in  his  intellectual  development.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  group  is  to  permit  the  further  pursuit  of  advanced  work 
and  to  encourage  exploration  in  diverse  fields  of  knowledge. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Elementary  Education 

1.  Credit  Hours 

Every  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete 
128  credit  hours  before  graduation. 

2.  Residence 

Normally  at  least  30  credit  hours  of  the  total  128  must  be  taken 
at  Worcester  State  College.  The  normal  period  of  residence  and 
study  required  of  a  student  who  enters  as  a  Freshman  is  four  years. 
All  students  should  be  in  residence  for  the  senior  year.  Credits  for 
student  teaching  must  be  earned  at  this  college. 

3.  Graduation  Grade 

A  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  better  must  be  attained  in  courses 
in  the  major  field,  and  an  average  of  2.0  must  be  attained  for  all 
courses  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

4.  Course  Load 

(1)  Minimum.  A  full-time  student  is  required  to  register  for  courses 

totaling  a  minimum  of  14  credit  hours  per  semester. 

(2)  Maximum.  A  student  may  take  up  to  18  credit  hours  without 

special  permission.  Beyond  this,  official  permission  is 
permission  is  required  of  the  Academic  Dean. 

Faculty  members  of  the  Education  Department  will  be  appointed  to 
serve  as  faculty  counselors  to  individual  students.  The  selection  of 
courses  will  be  based  on  the  background,  interest  and  goal  of  the 
student  and  will  assure  him  of  the  depth  and  scope  necessary  for  his 
personal  and  professional  development.  Each  student  must  earn  the 
number  of  credits  indicated  in  each  of  the  disciplines  identified  below. 
Minimum  of  9  credit  hours  in  Psychology 

Minimum  of  3  credit  hours  in  English  Composition  and  3  credit  hours 
in  some  other  English  study. 

Minimum  of  6  credit  hours  in  Literature 
Minimum  of  2%  credit  hours  in  Speech 
Minimum  of  6  credit  hours  in  Fine  Arts  (Music  and  Art) 

Minimum  of  6  credit  hours  in  Math 

Minimum  of  12  credit  hours  in  Laboratory  Sciences 
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III.  EDUCATION 
DEPARTMENT 
REQUIREMENTS 


IV.  CONTENT 
SPECIALIZATION 
REQUIREMENTS 


V.  TOTAL 
PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  BACHELOR 
OF  SCIENCE  IN 
EDUCATION 
DEGREE 
(ELEMENTARY) 


Minimum  of  6  credit  hours  in  History  (including  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions) 

Minimum  of  6  credit  hours  in  Geography 
Minimum  of  3  credit  hours  in  Sociology 
Minimum  of  3  credit  hours  in  Economics 

Minimum  of  2  credit  hours  in  Physical  or  Health  Education  —  either 
in  an  accredited  activity  or  theory  —  to  be  determined  by  the 
Physical  Education  Department 
Minimum  of  V2  credit  hours  in  First  Aid 


Students  preparing  to  teach  in  the  elementary  school  (kindergarten 
through  grade  six)  are  required  to  identify  their  area  of  interest 
(kindergarten-primary)  or  (intermediate)  and  complete  the  profes¬ 
sional  education  sequence  listed  below.  A  minimum  of  39  semester 
hours  must  be  earned  to  complete  the  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Education  degree. 


Orientation  to  American  Education 

Primary 

2 

Intermediate 

2 

Modern  Instruction 

2 

2 

Reading  in  the  Elementary  School 

3 

3 

Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  School 

— 

2 

Language  Arts  for  Primary  Grades 

3 

— 

Art  in  the  Elementary  School 

2 

2 

Music  in  the  Elementary  School 

2 

2 

Children's  Literature 

2 

2 

History  &  Philosophy  of  Education 

3 

3 

Student  Teaching 

12 

12 

Measurement  and  Evaluation 

3 

3 

*  Math  in  the  Elementary  School 

2 

2 

Material  and  Methods  in  Elementary 

Social  Studies  and  Science 

3 

_ 

*  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School 

— 

2 

*  Science  in  the  Elementary  School 

— 

— 

*  A  method  course  in  the  area  of  content  specialization  must  be  taken 
by  all  students  planning  to  teach  in  the  intermediate  grades. 


Every  elementary  student  must  select  a  minimum  of  15  semester  hours 
in  a  content  field  in  addition  to  those  required  in  the  Liberal  Arts 
block.  They  may  select  from  the  following  areas. 

English  —  History  —  Geography  —  General  Science  —  Mathematics 
—  Speech  —  Library  Science  —  Sociology  —  Art  —  Music 


Liberal  Arts 
Education 
Specialization 
Electives 

Total 


68  semester  hours 
39  semester  hours 
15  semester  hours 
6  semester  hours 

128 
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I.  GENERAL 
REQUIREMENTS 


II.  COURSE 
REQUIREMENTS 


REQUIREMENT  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Secondary  Education 

1.  Credit  Hours 

Every  candidate  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  must  complete 
128  credit  hours  before  graduation. 

2.  Residence 

Normally  at  least  30  credit  hours  of  the  total  128  must  be  taken 
at  Worcester  State  College.  The  normal  period  of  residence  and 
study  required  of  a  student  who  enters  as  a  Freshman  is  four  years. 
All  students  should  be  in  residence  for  the  senior  year.  Credits  for 
student  teaching  must  be  earned  at  this  college. 

3.  Graduation  Grade 

A  grade  point  average  of  2.0  or  better  must  be  attained  in  courses  in 
the  major  field,  and  an  average  of  2.0  must  be  attained  for  all 
courses  to  qualify  for  graduation. 

4.  Course  Load 

(1)  Minimum.  A  full-time  student  is  required  to  register  for  courses 

totaling  a  minimum  of  14  credit  hours  per  semester. 

(2)  Maximum.  A  student  may  take  up  to  18  credit  hours  without 

special  permission.  Beyond  this,  offical  permission  is 
required  of  the  Academic  Dean. 

1.  General  Course  Requirements: 

English  Composition  is  required  of  all  Freshmen  unless  proficiency 
is  accepted  by  the  English  Department  —  three  (3)  semester  hours. 

Physical  or  Health  Education  either  in  an  accredited  activity  or 
theory  to  be  determined  by  the  Physical  Education  Department  — 
two  (2)  semester  hours. 

Federal  and  State  Constitutions.  Prior  to  graduation,  each  student 
shall  have  completed  a  course  in  which  the  United  States  and 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  constitutions  are  studied  (Chapter 
73,  Section  2A  —  General  Laws,  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
as  amended). 

2.  Liberal  Education  Requirements:  A  minimum  of  six  (6)  semester 
hours  must  be  taken  in  each  of  the  following  groups.  The  purpose 
of  the  requirements  in  Liberal  Education  is  to  provide  the  students 
with  a  broad  background  knowledge  of  the  content  and  methods 
of  the  various  disciplines  in  our  intellectual  and  physical  encom- 
passment.  Students  may  elect  courses  to  meet  these  requirements 
in  any  year  of  the  undergraduate  program  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  semester  of  the  senior  year  which  is  reserved  for  student 
teaching.  Courses  must  be  selected  from  each  of  the  four  groups 
and  the  requirement  must  be  fulfilled  in  a  full  year  program  or  in 
priority  sequence. 

Group  1.  Humanities 

a.  Literature 

b.  Philosophy 

c.  History 
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Group  2. 


Group  3. 


Group  4. 


Social  Science 

a.  Economics  c.  Political  Science 

b.  Geography  d.  Psychology 

e.  Sociology 

Arts 

a.  Art 

b.  Music 

c.  Drama 

Natural  Science  and  Mathematics 

a.  Astronomy  d.  Geology 

b.  Biology  e.  Mathematics 

c.  Chemistry  f.  Physics 

g.  Physical  Science 

h.  Physical  Geography 


Education  Major  Requirements 

The  object  of  the  professional  education  preparation  is  to  provide  an 
essential  background  for  the  students  to  meet  the  challenge  of  and  to 
function  effectively  in  a  teaching-learning  situation.  The  minimum 
number  of  semester  hours  twenty-five  (25)  required  of  all  students 
majoring  in  Secondary  Education  may  be  met  by  enrolling  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  courses: 

Semester  Hours 


*  Principles  of  Education  —  Secondary  3 

*  Methods  and  Skills  in  Content  Area  3 

*  Measurement  and  Evaluation  3 

*  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  3 

*  Educational  Psychology  and/or  Adolescent  Psychology  3 

Education  Elective  3 

Student  Teaching  8 

*  Prerequisite  for  Student  Teaching 

Content  Major  Requirement 


The  object  of  the  content  major  is  to  afford  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  gain  a  high  degree  of  competency  in  his  chosen  area  of  content 
specialization.  Once  the  student  has  selected  an  area. of  concentration, 
he  must  seek  the  counsel  of  the  chairman  of  that  department  to 
establish  and  confirm  a  plan  of  study.  A  minimum  of  twenty-four 
(24)  semester  hours  is  required  in  the  major  department,  with  a 
forty-eight  (48)  semester  hour  allowable  maximum. 

Content  Minor  Requirement 

Each  student  is  required  to  select  a  minor  area  of  concentrated  study 
consisting  of  a  minimum  of  eighteen  (18)  semester  hours. 

Elective  Requirements 

The  remaining  semester  hours  may  be  selected  according  to  the  needs, 
interests  and  background  of  the  student. 

Total  Program  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Educa¬ 
tion  Degree  (Secondary) 
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Course 

General  Course  Requirements 
Liberal  Education  Requirements 
Education  Major  Requirements 
Content  Major  Requirements 
Content  Minor  Requirements 
Elective  Requirements 


Semester  Hours 


5 

24 

25 
24 
18 
32 


Total  Semester  Hours 


128 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  PROMOTION  AND  GRADUATION 

1.  The  marking  system  in  effect  at  the  College  consists  of  the  letter 
grades  A,  B,  C,  D,  E. 

"A"  is  indicative  of  superior  work  at  the  collegiate  level;  "B"  in¬ 
dicates  very  good  work;  "C"  indicates  good  work;  "D"  indicates 
poor  work,  and  "E"  indicates  unsatisfactory  work. 

An  Incomplete  grade  can  only  be  given  with  the  approval  of  the 
Academic  Dean.  A  course  may  not  be  marked  Incomplete  unless  80 
per  cent  of  the  class  work  has  been  done  at  the  time  of  discontinu¬ 
ance.  Incomplete  grades  must  be  made  up  within  eight  weeks  after 
the  opening  of  the  following  semester. 

2.  An  "E"  grade  is  never  removed  from  the  student's  record.  The  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  repeated  and  passed.  Subjects  continuing  for  more  than 
one  semester  in  which  an  "E"  has  been  received  must  be  success¬ 
fully  repeated  before  the  student  may  take  advanced  work. 

In  the  case  of  electives,  other  courses  approved  by  the  Academic 
Dean  must  be  passed  either  in  summer  session  or  during  the  regular 
college  year. 

3.  Each  student's  marks  are  evaluated  each  semester  on  a  quality 
point  basis.  A  is  equivalent  to  4;  B  to  3;  C  to  2;  D  to  1 ;  E  to  0. 

The  number  of  quality  points  a  student  receives  in  a  course  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  multiplying  the  total  number  of  semester  hours  by  the 
corresponding  number  of  quality  points.  For  example,  the  student 
receives  an  "A"  in  English  which  is  a  3  credit  course,  therefore 
4x3  =  12  quality  points. 

The  quality  point  average  for  a  semester  is  computed  by  dividing 
the  total  number  of  quality  points  by  the  total  number  of  semester 
hours. 

4.  Students  with  an  average  of  less  than  1.0  at  the  end  of  any  semester 
may  be  dropped  from  the  College.  They  may  be  permitted  to  re-enter 
with  permission  of  the  Director  of  State  Colleges  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  President,  for  such  reasons  as  illness,  home  dif¬ 
ficulties  or  other  extenuating  circumstances  of  a  serious  nature. 

To  proceed  from  the  Freshman  to  the  Sophomore  year,  the  student 
must  achieve  a  quality  point  score  of  1.50.  To  proceed  from  the  Soph¬ 
omore  to  the  Junior  year,  the  student  must  have  a  quality  point 
score  of  1.75.  To  proceed  from  the  Junior  to  the  Senior  year,  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  have  a  quality  point  score  of  2.0. 

5.  The  cumulative  point  average  of  2.0  for  four  years  is  required  for 
graduation. 

6.  The  determination  of  quality  points  is  made  at  the  end  of  each  col¬ 
lege  year.  The  number  of  quality  points  is  not  affected  by  grades  in 
courses  subsequently  taken  and  passed. 
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I.  RESIDENTS 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

II.  NON-RESIDENTS 
OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

III.  FEE  FOR 
ALL  STUDENTS 


IV.  ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURES  FOR 
ALL  STUDENTS 


V.  TEXTBOOKS 
AND  SUPPLIES 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

FOR 

STUDENTS 


7.  Incomplete  grades  must  be  made  up  within  eight  weeks  after  the 
opening  of  the  following  semester.  (No  course  may  be  marked  "in¬ 
complete"  unless  80  per  cent  of  the  work  has  been  done  at  the  time 
of  discontinuance.) 

8.  Within  the  period  up  to  and  including  five  academic  days  from  the 
beginning  of  a  semester  a  student  may  add,  drop,  or  substitute  a 
course  without  notation  on  his  permanent  record.  No  courses  may 
be  added  after  this  period.  Any  change  may  be  made  only  with  the 
written  approval  of  the  student's  major  advisor  and  the  Academic 
Dean. 

EXPENSES 

The  following  summary  indicates  as  nearly  as  possible  the  regular  ex¬ 
penses  for  which  each  student  must  plan  in  an  annual  budget. 

$200.00  a  year;  $100.00  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year 
in  September  and  $100.00  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester. 

$600.00  a  year:  $300.00  to  be  paid  at  the  opening  of  the  college  year 
in  September  and  $300.00  at  the  opening  of  the  second  semester. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  to  the  State  College  at  Worcester  must 
pay  a  fee  of  $5.00.  Following  notification  of  acceptance  of  admission, 
a  registration  fee  of  $20.00  must  be  paid  which  will  be  deducted  from 
the  tuition  of  students  who  attend  and  will  be  forfeited  by  those 
who  do  not  attend. 

Refunds  for  students  leaving  the  college  within  six  weeks  after  the 
beginning  of  the  semester  will  be  based  on  the  regularly-established 
schedule  of  refunds,  minus  the  registration  fee. 

Athletic  Fund  of  Worcester  State  College:  $20.00 

1.  Varsity  and  Junior  Varsity  Sports 

2.  Intra  mural  activities 

3.  Recreational  activities  such  as  co-ed  bowling  and  modern  dance. 

Student  Activity  Fee  of  $30.00 

1.  College  dances 

2.  Class  Dues 

3.  Admission  to  Dramatic  and  Musical  Programs 

4.  Admission  to  Fine  Arts  Programs 

5.  Benevolences 

6.  College  Publications 

Expense  of  all  necessary  textbooks  and  supplies  is  expected  to  cost 
approximately  $100.00  per  year. 

VETERANS  EDUCATION 

The  College  is  an  approved  institution  for  providing  education  for 
the  returned  veteran  under  Public  Laws  No.  346,  No.  16,  and  No.  550. 

For  Incoming  Freshmen  and  Upperclassmen 
The  William  B.  Aspinwall  Scholarship 
The  M.  Harriette  Bishop  Scholarship 
The  Nancy  Burncoat  Scholarship 

The  Gold  Star  Scholarship  (Daughter  or  Son  of  Veteran  only) 
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FEDERAL 
FINANCIAL  AID 


The  Tryphosa  Bates-Batcheller  Scholarship 

The  Esther  Forbes  Scholarship 

The  Olive  Higgins  Prouty  Scholarship 

The  Elizabeth  V.  Foster  Scholarship 

The  Carleton  E.  Saunders,  Sr.  Memorial  Scholarship 

For  Upperclass  Woman  Student 
The  Esther  C.  Averill  Scholarship 

Students  are  selected  for  these  scholarships  on  the  basis  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  need.  The  number  of  scholarships  awarded  is  determined 
each  year  by  the  Scholarship  Committee.  In  addition  to  these  out¬ 
right  grants,  the  President  of  the  College  has  at  his  disposal  funds 
which  may  be  borrowed  by  deser/'vng  students  according  to  their 
needs.  Applications  for  scholarships  should  be  made  by  April  1. 

The  State  College  participates  in  the  financial  aid  programs  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958,  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  the 
various  amendments  thereto.  The  three  basic  programs  administered 
by  the  college  are: 

The  National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 

College  students  who  are  in  need  of  financial  assistance  to  continue 
or  to  commence  their  college  education  may  borrow  up  to  $1,000  a 
year  through  this  loan  program.  The  law  requires  that  loans  shall  be 
made  only  to  a  student  who  (a)  is  a  national  of  the  United  States  or 
is  in  the  United  States  for  other  than  a  temporary  purpose  and  in¬ 
tends  to  become  a  permanent  resident  thereof;  (b)  is  in  need  of  the 
amount  of  the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  on  at  least  a  half¬ 
time  basis  as  an  undergraduate  student  at  the  institution;  (c)  is 
capable,  in  the  opinion  of  the  institution,  of  maintaining  good  stand¬ 
ing  in  such  course  of  study;  and  (d)  has  been  accepted  for  enroll¬ 
ment  as  at  least  a  half-time  student  at  such  institution,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  student  already  attending  such  institution,  is •  in  good  standing 
and  is  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis  at  such  institution. 

The  College  Work-Study  Program 

This  section  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  (transferred  from 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964)  allows  the  college  to  provide 
on-  or  off-campus  work  opportunities  for  those  in  need  of  financial 
aid  in  order  to  attend  college.  Students  may  be  allowed  to  work  up  to 
15  hours  per  week  during  a  normal  school  week  and  up  to  40  hours 
per  week  during  vacations.  The  work  usually  involves  such  experi¬ 
ences  as  helpers  in  secretarial,  laboratory,  library,  and  maintenance 
positions  on-campus.  Special  arrangements  may  be  made  whereby 
students  can  be  employed  in  off-campus  jobs  with  public  or  private 
non-profit  agencies  such  as  Community  Action  Council. 

Educational  Opportunity  Grants 

Under  the  financial  aid  program  of  the  Educational  Opportunity 
Grants,  a  student  who  otherwise  could  not  continue  his  education 
and  who  is  in  good  academic  standing,  can  receive  from  $200  to 
$1,000  in  grants,  provided  that  the  amount  received  is  not  in  excess 
of  50%  of  the  total  aid  received  by  the  student.  These  grants  may  be 
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CLASS 

ORGANIZATION 


ATHLETICS 


MUSIC 


PUBLICATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATIONS 


continued  throughout  the  four  academic  years.  Recipients  of  these 
grants  are  usually  disadvantaged  students. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  students  to  take  an  active  part  in 
extra-class  activities  while  in  college.  Most  of  the  organizations  are 
open  to  all  students.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  college  to  have  a  suf¬ 
ficient  variety  of  activities  which  are  suited  to  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  students.  Many  of  the  club  periods  are  scheduled  during  the 
school  day  and  meetings  are  held  frequently. 

It  is  hoped  that  each  student  will  examine  the  program  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  various  clubs  and  organizations,  then  decide  those  to 
which  he  may  make  the  greatest  contributions  and  from  which  he 
will  derive  the  most  benefit  as  a  person  and  as  a  prospective 
teacher. 

The  first  organization  to  which  every  student  belongs  when  he  enters 
college  is  his  class.  Officers  are  chosen  and  a  program  of  activities 
is  inaugurated.  Although  many  of  these  are  of  a  social  nature,  there 
are  numerous  opportunities  for  the  student  to  participate  and  to  gain 
experience  in  working  with  the  administration,  faculty,  and  fellow 
classmates. 

The  athletic  activities  are  promoted  and  organized  by  the  men's  and 
women's  athletic  associations.  Intra-mural  games  and  other  recrea¬ 
tional  activities  are  sponsored. 

The  College  is  a  member  of  the  New  England  State  College  Confer¬ 
ence,  and  varsity  basketball  and  baseball  are  played  by  the  men  in 
conjunction  with  other  state  colleges  in  the  New  England  area. 

One  of  the  largest  organizations  of  the  college  is  the  choir.  This  is 
made  up  of  men  and  women  who  are  selected  on  a  try-out  basis.  In- 
addition  to  the  Christmas  and  Spring  concerts,  the  choir  participates 
in  college  functions  and  in  exchange  concerts  and  programs  with 
other  colleges. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  Women's  Glee  Club  which  also  takes  part 
in  college  concerts  and  exchange  programs.  A  wide  variety  of  musi¬ 
cal  types  and  styles  is  sung  by  women  who  are  admitted  by  audi¬ 
tion  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  each  semester. 

The  college  orchestra  and  concert  band  are  open  to  instrumentalists 
who  wish  to  develop  and  progress  in  their  understanding  and  appre¬ 
ciation  of  standard  repertoire,  techniques  of  concert  performance, 
and  instrumental  routine. 

Academic  credit  is  given  to  all  music  organizations. 

For  the  student  who  likes  to  write  and  who  may  have  written  pre¬ 
viously  for  school  publications,  the  Student  Voice,  the  college  news¬ 
paper,  the  literary  magazine,  and  the  college  yearbook,  provide  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  additional  experience  in  journalism.  These  publications  serve 
a  valuable  purpose  in  recording  the  highlights  of  the  college  years. 

There  are  two  educational  organizations  at  the  college  which  offer 
professional  association  for  the  prospective  teacher.  The  organizations 
provide  programs  of  social  and  educational  interest  with  students  par¬ 
ticipating  at  the  local,  state,  and  national  levels. 
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The  Association  for  Childhood  Education  International  is  open  to 
all  students  who  are  interested  in  the  problems  of  good  education  for 
young  children. 

The  Student  National  Education  Association  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Education  Association.  As  one  of  the  largest  organizations 
on  campus  it  provides  opportunities  for  the  prospective  teacher  to 
participate  in  educational  programs. 

LITERARY  In  addition  to  the  literary  opportunities  provided  by  the  publications 

ORGANIZATIONS  of  the  college,  there  are  three  other  organizations  which  provide  lit¬ 

erary  experiences  for  the  students.  The  Dramatic  Club  presents  a  ma¬ 
jor  production  annually  and  also  several  one-act  plays.  The  Robert  W. 
Fox  Memorial  Debating  Society  holds  frequent  intercollegiate  de¬ 
bates  which  provide  experiences  in  research  and  presentation  tech¬ 
niques  on  the  contemporary  problem  chosen  as  the  Collegiate  Debate 
Question  of  the  Year.  The  Literary  Club  has  as  its  purpose  the 
creation  of  greater  interest  in  the  field  of  literature  through  lectures, 
attendance  at  plays,  discussions,  and  visits  to  places  of  literary 
significance. 


SUBJECT  There  are  numerous  clubs  on  campus  which  provide  stimulation  and 
MATTER  CLUBS  experiences  for  the  students  who  are  interested  in  a  particular  field  or 

major  area.  Lectures,  film  strips,  demonstrations,  and  discussion  pro¬ 
vide  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  the  student  who  participates 
actively  in  these  organizations.  Some  of  these  clubs  are  the  Audio- 
Visual  Aids  Association,  Cercle  Francais,  La  Corte  Castellana,  Inter¬ 
national  Relations  Club,  Science  Club,  and  Modern  History  Club. 

The  following  organizations  are  not  open  to  all  students  on  an  elec¬ 
tive  basis  but  any  student  is  eligible  for  admission  on  the  basis  of 
special  abilities  and  qualities. 


STUDENT  The  Student  Council  is  one  of  the  most  important  organizations  on 
COUNCIL  campus  because  of  its  liaison  position  between  the  administration  and 
the  student  body.  It  is  considered  an  honor  to  be  elected  to  serve  on 
this  council. 


HONOR  SOCIETY  Membership  in  Gamma  Chi  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi,  the  national 

honor  society  in  education,  is  restricted  to  qualifying  students  who 
meet  the  high  academic  requirements  from  the  Junior  and  Senior 
classes. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  COURSES 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  course  or  semester 
offerings  as  necessary. 


ART  DEPARTMENT 

AR  100.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ART  3  semester  hours 

A  basic  course  designed  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  art.  The  analysis  of  paintings  through  use  of  slides  and  museum 
trips  acquaint  the  student  with  the  methods  and  materials  of  the  artists. 
Studio  work  provides  the  student  with  an  opportunity  to  become  per¬ 
sonally  involved  with  the  technical  procedures,  principles  of  design  and 
various  methods  of  representation  used  by  the  artist. 

AR  110.  HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  ART  3  semester  hours 

A  survey  of  the  stylistic  development  of  art  from  the  beginning  of  the 
western  tradition  in  Greece  up  to  developments  in  the  twentieth  century. 
Emphasis  is  placed  primarily  on  painting  although  architecture  and  sculp¬ 
ture  are  considered  as  well.  Museum  trips  and  the  analysis  of  paintings 
is  required  to  enable  the  student  to  think  and  feel  his  way  to  his  own 
informed  response  to  a  work  of  art. 

AR  200.  INTRODUCTION  TO  DESIGN  3  semester  hours 

Lecture  and  Studio 
No  Prerequisites. 

An  introduction  to  two  dimensional  design.  An  exploration  of  form,  line 
and  shape  will  be  conveyed  through  a  variety  of  sensory  images  and 
techniques. 

AR  210.  PAINTING  AS  A  CREATIVE  EXPRESSION  3  semester  hours 

No  Prerequisites. 

A  study  of  the  representative  schools  of  painting  with  particular  attention 
to  the  many  personal  applications  which  this  study  would  promote.  Proj¬ 
ects  will  include  using  the  same  technique  as  the  artists  but  in  a  per¬ 
sonal  and  creative  way. 

AR  220.  VISUAL  CONSERVATION  3  semester  hours 

Lecture  and  Studio 

A  survey  of  visual  environmental  trends  within  the  United  States.  The 
purpose  of  the  course  is  to  develop  an  awareness  of  a  controlled  environ¬ 
ment  through  the  study  of  such  areas  as  devastation  vs.  conservation, 
organic  vs.  inorganic  design,  suburbia  and  urbia  planning,  citizenship 
aesthetics,  townscape  and  landscape,  population  problems,  recreational 
areas,  and  systematic  uglification. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGY 

Bl  101.  and  Bl  102.  BIOLOGY  I  AND  II  6  semester  hour* 

This  is  a  general  lecture  and  laboratory  course  dealing  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  and  principles  of  biology,  including  the  nature  and  dy¬ 
namics  of  living  systems;  human,  animal,  and  plant  biology;  reproduc¬ 
tions;  heredity;  organic  evolution.  It  aims  to  create  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  phenomena  of  life  as  they  relate  to  man  and  related  aspects  of 
his  environment.  Biology  I  (Bl  101)  concentrates  on  molecular,  cellu¬ 
lar,  and  human  biology.  Biology  II  (Bl  102)  concentrates  on  cellular  and 
organismic  reproductions,  genetics,  variety  of  life,  organic  evolution,  and 
plant  biology.  Biology  I  or  equivalent  is  pre-requisite  to  Biology  II. 

Bl  201.  INVERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Biology  or  equivalent. 

This  course  considers  the  anatomy,  taxonomy,  natural  history,  and  evo¬ 
lutionary  relationships  of  selected  invertebrate  phyla.  The  history  of 
taxonomy  is  considered  —  including  a  review  of  the  establishment  and 
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function  of  the  International  Congress  of  Zoological  Nomenclature.  De¬ 
tailed  consideration  is  given  to  selected  articles  of  its  code.  Representa¬ 
tive  specimens  are  identified,  classified,  and  dissected  in  the  laboratory. 

Bl  211. 

HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Biology  or  equivalent. 

This  course  considers  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body 
under  normal  circumstances.  The  integration,  organization,  and  dynamics 
of  all  body  systems  are  considered  —  appropriate  physiological  experi¬ 
ments  and  dissection  of  selected  organs  and  specimens  are  stressed  in  the 
laboratory. 

Bl  311. 

VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Biology  or  equivalent. 

This  course  reviews  the  taxonomy  and  phylogeny  of  protochordates  and 
chordates,  and  concentrates  on  a  systematic  comparison  of  the  morphol¬ 
ogy  of  representative  chordates  —  to  illustrate  chordate  evolution  and  to 
establish  homology,  analogy,  and  basic  nomenclature.  Representative 
specimens  are  identified  and  classified — laboratory  dissections  concen¬ 
trate  on  shark  and  cat. 

Bl  321. 

EMBRYOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  12  credits  of  Biology  and/or  Zoology. 

This  course  considers  the  history  of  embryology  and  the  ontogeny  of  se¬ 
lected  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  embryos.  The  principles  of  cellular,  tis¬ 
sue,  and  organ  differentiation  and  organization  are  emphasized  —  ap¬ 
propriate  consideration  is  given  to  gameto-genesis,  fertilization,  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  extra-embryonic  membranes.  Detailed  consideration  is 
given  in  the  laboratory  to  protochordate,  frog,  chick,  and  pig  develop¬ 
mental  stages. 

Bl  331. 

GENETICS  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisites:  12  credits  of  Biology,  Botany,  and/or  Zoology. 

This  course  considers  the  phenomena  of  biological  inheritance  —  its  cy- 
to  logical  and  biochemical  basis.  The  nature  and  function  of  genetic  ma¬ 
terial,  basic  Mendelian  genetics,  and  population  genetics  are  studied  — 
application  of  these  principles  to  practical  (including  human)  problems 
are  made.  Laboratory  exercises  utilize  standard  genetic  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials —  including  both  preserved  and  living  specimens. 

Bl  401. 

FIELD  BIOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisites:  12  credits  of  Biology,  Botany,  and/or  Zoology. 

This  course  considers  the  interrelationships  of  living  organisms  and  their 
environment  —  including  climatic,  physiographic,  and  biological  factors. 
Plant  and  animal  forms  are  collected  and  identified,  their  associations, 
population  densities  and  distributions,  habitat  types  are  considered.  Field 
and  laboratory  studies  and  student  projects  are  emphasized. 

Bl  501. 

BOTANY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Biology  or  equivalent. 

This  course  considers  the  plant  kingdom  —  including  the  taxonomy, 
natural  history,  significant  anatomy,  life  cycles,  and  evolutionary  rela¬ 
tionships  of  selected  groups.  Taxonomic  methods  are  reviewed;  repre¬ 
sentative  specimens  are  identified,  classified,  dissected,  and  studied  macro 
and  microscopically  in  the  laboratory. 

Bl  611. 

MICROBIOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Biology  or  equivalent. 

This  introductory  course  stresses  the  inter-relationship  of  parasite,  host, 
and  environment.  It  first  considers  the  morphology  and  physiology  of 
the  parasite;  then  focuses  upon  the  host  in  stress  factors,  infection  and 
immunity;  and  finally  probes  into  the  environmental  (epidemiological) 
aspects  of  microbiology.  Microbiological  techniques  and  appropriate  ex¬ 
periments  are  stressed  in  the  laboratory. 
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Bl  099. 

NATURE  STUDY  2  semester  hours 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  continuing  interest  in  na¬ 
ture.  Appreciation  and  understanding  of  selected  aspects  of  nature  are 
developed  through  group  and  individual  activities.  Development  of  vari¬ 
ous  techniques  and  the  evaluation  of  their  use  with  children  is  en¬ 
couraged. 

This  course  may  not  be  used  for  credit  towards  a  major  in  biology. 

CH  120. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  1  4  semester  hours 

This  course  stresses  the  principles  of  Chemistry  and  modern  concepts  of 
atomic  structure.  Topics  include  quantum  theory,  chemical  equations, 
the  chemical  bond,  states  of  matter,  solutions,  and  the  elements  of  ther¬ 
modynamics.  Three  lectures  and  a  three-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week. 

CH  121. 

GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  II  4  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  1. 

A  continuation  of  General  Chemistry  1,  this  course  stresses  oxidation  and 
reduction,  chemical  kinetics,  equilibrium  in  solutions,  electrochemistry, 
nuclear  chemistry,  and  the  descriptive  chemistry  of  the  elements.  Three 
lectures  and  a  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

CH  201. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  1  4  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  1  and  II. 

A  study  of  the  structure,  reactivity,  reactions,  mechanisms  and  stereo¬ 
chemistry  of  various  classes  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  carbon  com¬ 
pounds.  A  systematic  classification  of  group  properties  and  transforma¬ 
tions  is  combined  with  the  synthesis  of  organic  compounds.  Three  lec¬ 
tures  and  a  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

CH  202. 

ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  II  4  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry  1. 

A  continuation  of  the  study  undertaken  in  Organic  Chemistry  1. 

CH  210. 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  1.  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  1  and  II. 

A  study  of  the  theory,  scope  and  applications  of  gravimetric  and  volu¬ 
metric  quantitative  chemical  analysis.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  per  week. 

CH  211. 

ANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY  II  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Analytical  Chemistry  1. 

Quantitative  chemical  analysis  using  more  specialized  techniques,  with 
emphasis  on  developing  methods  used  in  instrumental  analysis,  including 
potentiometric  and  spectrophotometric  methods,  oxidation-reduction  titra¬ 
tions,  and  electrochemistry.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  two  three-hour 
laboratory  periods  per  week. 

CH  301. 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  1  4  semester  hours 

Prerequisites:  Analytical  Chemistry  1  and  II,  Calculus  1  and  II. 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  first  and  second  laws  of  thermody¬ 
namics,  electrochemistry,  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases,  and  solutions.  The 
laboratory  work  is  based  on  the  principles  discussed  in  the  lectures. 
Three  lectures  and  a  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

CH  302. 

PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY  II  4  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Chemistry  1. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  solution  and  phase  equilibria,  thermody¬ 
namic  and  chemical  equilibria,  quantum  chemistry,  the  chemical  bond, 
and  the  Schrodinger  equation.  Three  lectures  and  a  three-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week. 

CH  410. 

BIOCHEMISTRY  4  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry  1  and  II  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

A  treatment  of  some  of  the  fundamental  chemical  reaction  cycles  in  living 
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systems.  Topics  include  the  structure  and  chemistry  of  proteins  and  nu¬ 
cleic  acids,  thermodynamics  in  biochemical  reactions,  enzyme  kinetics 
and  catalysis,  molecular  biology,  and  control  mechanisms.  Three  lectures 
and  a  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

QUALITATIVE  ORGANIC  ANALYSIS  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Organic  Chemistry  I  and  II. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  having 
one  or  two  functional  groups,  the  separation  of  mixtures,  and  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  substances  by  their  physical  properties  and  by  the  preparation 
of  derivatives.  The  lectures  will  treat  organic  chemistry  from  a 
mechanistic  point  of  view  and  will  consider  the  methods  and  principles 
of  laboratory  procedures.  Two  lectures  and  four  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Chemistry  I  and  II. 

A  treatment  of  the  structure  and  reactions  of  the  elements  and  their  inor¬ 
ganic  compounds.  Topics  include  wave  mechanics,  theory  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  bond,  spectroscopy,  inorganic  stereochemistry,  crystal  field  theory,  co¬ 
ordination  chemistry,  and  atomic  structure.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

FOUNDATIONS  OF  CHEMISTRY  AND  PHYSICS  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisites:  General  Chemistry  I  and  II,  General  Physics  I  and  II,  or 
consent  of  the  instructor. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  history,  philosophy,  methods,  and  con¬ 
cepts  of  physical  science.  A  variety  of  sources  will  be  used,  including 
case  histories,  original  scientific  papers,  and  biographies.  The  course  will 
aim  to  convey  to  students  majoring  in  both  scientific  and  non-scientific 
fields  an  understanding  of  science  and  scientists. 

THE  NATURE  OF  CHEMICAL  CHANGE  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  I. 

This  course  will  emphasize  simple  reactions  involving  familiar  substances. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  rearrangement  processes  which  accom¬ 
pany  chemical  change  and  which  reveal  information  concerning  many 
fundamental  properties  of  matter.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  labora¬ 
tory  period  per  week. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTRONOMY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  I. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  tools  of  the  astronomer,  the  nature  of 
the  solar  system,  star  locations,  celestrial  motions,  the  nature  of  stars, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  universe.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  I  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  A  working  knowledge  of  algebra. 

A  survey  of  the  physical  sciences,  with  particular  emphasis  on  physics 
and  chemistry,  particularly  the  evolution  of  concepts  and  theories.  Sci¬ 
entific  methods  and  attitudes  are  considered.  Topics  include  physical  laws, 
measurement,  laws  of  motion,  gravitation,  energy,  conservation  laws, 
kinetic  molecular  theory,  and  wave  motion.  Two  lectures  and  a  two-hour 
laboratory  period  per  week. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  II  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Science  I. 

This  course  considers  the  topics  of  light,  electricity,  magnetism,  funda¬ 
mentals  of  chemistry,  atoms  and  molecules,  the  structure  of  atoms, 
quantum  theory,  and  relativity.  Two  lectures  and  a  two-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week. 

BIOPHYSICS  I.  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisites:  Six  hours  of  college  mathematics,  six  hours  of  biological 
science,  and/or  permission  of  the  instructor. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  some  of  the  traditional  areas  of  introduc¬ 
tory  physics,  such  as  mechanics,  heat,  sound,  etc.,  with  emphasis  on  bio¬ 
logical  applications.  It  is  directed  primarily  toward  life  sciences-oriented 
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PY  111. 

students,  and  includes  an  introduction  to  bio-instrumentation.  Two  lec¬ 
tures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

BIOPHYSICS  II  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Biophysics  1. 

A  continuation  of  Biophysics  1.  Two  lectures  and  one  two-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week. 

PY  120. 

GENERAL  PHYSICS  1  4  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Students  are  required  to  elect  mathematics  concurrently. 

An  introduction  to  classical  physics,  with  emphasis  on  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conservation  laws.  Topics  include  Newtonian  mechanics  and 
heat.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week. 

PY  121. 

GENERAL  PHYSICS  II  4  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Physics  1,  mathematics  taken  concurrently. 

A  continuation  of  General  Physics  1.  Properties  of  the  electro-magnetic 
field.  Three  hours  of  lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per 
week. 

PY  201. 

MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS  1.  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisites:  General  Physics  1  and  II,  calculus  1  and  II. 

A  course  in  applied  mathematics  for  students  majoring  in  science  or 
mathematics.  Vector  and  tensor  analysis,  curvilinear  coordinates,  special 
functions  of  physics.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

PY  202. 

MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS  II  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Mathematical  Physics  1. 

Partial  differential  equations  of  classical  physics;  eigenvalue  and  eigen¬ 
function  problems;  matrices  and  matrix  algebra. 

PY  210. 

INTERMEDIATE  MECHANICS  4  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Physics  1  and  II,  and  mathematics  taken  con¬ 
currently. 

A  treatment  of  the  basic  principles  of  mechanics  on  an  intermediate  level. 
Conservation  laws  are  derived  and  applied  to  the  motion  of  bodies  in 
several  dimensions.  The  course  also  covers  coupled  oscillations  and  prob¬ 
lems  involving  moving  coordinate  systems,  and  includes  an  introduction 
to  vector  analysis  and  methods  of  advanced  dynamics.  Three  hours  of 
lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

PY  220. 

THERMODYNAMICS  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisites:  General  Physics  1  and  11,  and  mathematics  taken  con¬ 
currently. 

An  introduction  to  thermodynamics,  kinetic  theory,  and  statistical  me¬ 
chanics.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

PY  230. 

INTERMEDIATE  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM  4  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Physics  1  and  II,  and  mathematics  taken  con¬ 
currently. 

Electrostatics,  Gauss's  Law,  potential  and  field,  dielectric,  circuits  and 
electromotive  force,  the  magnetic  field,  inductance,  oscillations,  Max¬ 
well's  Equations,  and  electromagnetic  waves.  Three  lectures  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

PY  240. 

OPTICS  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Physics  1  and  II. 

A  treatment  of  the  optical  phenomena  of  reflection,  refraction,  dif¬ 
fraction,  interference,  and  polarization  on  the  basis  of  the  wave  model 
of  light.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

PY  310. 

MODERN  PHYSICS  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Physics  1  and  II,  Calculus  1  and  11. 

This  course  will  consider  experiments  demonstrating  the  atomic  nature 
of  matter,  special  relativity,  atomic  models,  the  wave  nature  of  matter, 
and  radioactivity.  Three  lectures  per  week. 
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PY  320.  QUANTUM  MECHANICS  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisites:  Intermediate  electricity  and  magnetism  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

This  course  will  consider  the  uncertainty  principle,  wave-particle  duality, 
the  Schrodinger  equation,  probability  amplitudes,  and  applications  to  one¬ 
dimensional  problems.  Three  lectures  per  week. 

PY  330.  SENIOR  PHYSICS  LABORATORY  I  1  semester  hour 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

The  laboratory  work  will  be  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of 
students.  Experiments  will  be  selected  from  electromagnetism,  optics,  and 
modern  physics.  One  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

PY  340.  SENIOR  PHYSICS  LABORATORY  II  1  semester  hour 

Prerequisite:  Intermediate  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  or  permission  of 
the  instructor. 

A  continuation  of  Senior  Physics  Laboratory  I.  One  three-hour  laboratory 
period  per  week. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY 

SE  120.  ECONOMICS  3  semester  hours 

The  basic  objective  of  this  course  are  to  enable  students  to  understand 
the  nature  of  the  American  economy  and  its  persistent  problems  of 
growth  and  stability.  Content  includes  analysis  of  the  national  income; 
the  study  of  demand,  supply,  and  price;  the  organization  of  industry; 
money  and  banking;  monetary  and  fiscal  policy;  and  international  trade. 
The  principles  will  be  illustrated  through  solution  of  selected  problems. 
Stress  will  be  laid  on  the  American  economy  as  a  whole. 

SE  510.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  I  3  semester  hours 

An  introduction  to  basic  principles  which  govern  the  behavior  of  the 
American  Economy,  with  the  emphasis  placed  on  macroeconomic  is¬ 
sues  of  full  employment,  price  stability,  and  economic  growth. 

SE  511.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  II  3  semester  hours 

Introductory  microeconomic  analysis  of  the  American  Economy.  Re¬ 
source  allocation,  income  distribution  in  the  U.S.,  international  trade  and 
balance  of  payments,  aid  to  developing  nations,  and  the  challenge  posed 
by  Soviet  economic  growth  are  among  the  problem  areas  examined. 

SE  610.  MONEY  AND  BANKING  3  semester  hours 

The  development  and  operation  of  the  monetary  and  banking  systems; 
monetary  controls  as  device  for  achieving  full  employment  and  price 
stability;  and  the  relationships  between  individuals,  banks,  money  mar¬ 
kets,  governments,  and  central  banks. 

SE  620.  FISCAL  POLICY  3  semester  hours 

Principles  of  public  revenues  and  expenditures;  systems  and  problems  of 
taxation,  expenditures,  debt  policy  to  provide  full  employment;  and  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  and  stability. 

SOCIOLOGY 

SE  110.  SOCIOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  man's  cultural  her¬ 
itage,  the  environmental  and  biological  forces  that  shape  personality,  the 
influence  of  the  group  on  the  individual,  the  nature  of  social  institutions, 
and  the  character  of  social  change.  Stress  is  placed  upon  contemporary 
American  society. 

First  Semester 

SE  210.  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY  I  Required  for  majors  in  Sociology 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  general  principles 
applied  in  sociology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  understanding  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  sociological  terms  and  general  theory. 
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First  Semester 

SE  220.  MARRIAGE  AND  THE  FAMILY  Elective 

The  study  of  the  American  family  as  an  institution  of  procreation 
and  socialization.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  problems  of 
family  dynamics,  courting,  and  mating  patterns. 

First  Semester 

SE  211.  INTRODUCTORY  SOCIOLOGY  II  Required  for  majors  in  Sociology 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  theories  and  concepts  which  explain  the 
developmental  processes  of  open  and  closed  societies  and  on  the  general 
characteristics  of  stratification  systems  and  their  pervasive  influence  on 
social  institutions. 

Second  Semester 

Extension  and  application  of  the  principles  of  Introductory  I. 

Second  Semester 

SE  250.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  EDUCATION  Elective 

An  analysis  of  the  structure,  function,  and  problems  of  the  institution  of 
education. 

Second  Semester 

SE  240.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY  Elective 

The  study  of  the  organization  and  dynamics  of  American  cities  with 
stress  on  the  socio-economic,  racial  and  generational  situations. 

Second  Semester 

SE  260.  SOCIAL  THEORY  Elective 

Analysis  of  the  theories  which  have  contributed  to  the  discipline  of 
sociology. 

SE  230.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  social  classes  into  which  society  is  divided.  Emphasis: 
causes  and  effects  of  American  social  classes. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

ED  200.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION  —  Elementary  3  semester  hours 

ED  600.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EDUCATION  —  Secondary  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite  to  Student  Teaching. 

This  course  serves  as  a  preparation  for  student  teaching.  Principles  of 
learning  are  developed  as  foundations  for  principles  of  teaching.  Empha¬ 
sis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  schools  in  American  contem¬ 
porary  society.  The  development  of  the  curriculum,  types  of  lessons,  tech¬ 
niques  of  teaching,  unit  and  activity  planning  as  well  as  understanding 
and  evaluating  the  students  are  included.  Opportunities  for  observation 
and  participation  are  provided  for  better  understanding  of  the  school 
and  its  program. 

STUDENT  TEACHING 

This  course  offers  actual  teaching  under  capable  and  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  schools  of  Worcester  and  vicinity.  The  student  is  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  apply  the  principles  and  techniques  of  teaching  and  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  planning,  executing  and  evaluating  teaching¬ 
learning  situations.  Members  of  the  college  staff  are  responsible  for  the 
supervision  and  evaluation  of  the  student  teacher. 

ED  500.  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION  —  Elementary  12  semester  hours 

The  period  of  student  teaching  is  15  weeks,  with  4  days  a  week  full¬ 
time  in  the  cooperating  school  and  the  fifth  day  at  the  college  for  classes 
and  seminar. 
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ED  700.  and  ED  701. 


ED  100. 


ED  110.  and  ED  111. 


ED  230. 


ED  240.  and  ED  241. 


ED  250.  and  ED  251. 


ED  260. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  EDUCATION  —  Secondary 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  WITH  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  —  Minor 

8  semester  hours 

The  period  of  student  teaching  is  10  weeks,  with  five  days  a  week  full¬ 
time  in  the  cooperating  school.  A  seminar  is  held  every  Monday  eight 
period  at  the  College. 

EDUCATIONAL  SEMINAR  0  semester  hours 

During  student  teaching  the  students  meet  in  conference  for  discussion  of 
general  problems  of  the  beginning  teacher.  Such  problems  as  successful 
management,  economy  of  time,  teaching  procedures,  evidences  of  good 
method,  personality,  professional  ethics,  and  relationships  between  stu¬ 
dent  and  cooperating  teacher  and  between  student  and  college  super¬ 
visor  are  considered. 

HISTORY  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION  3  semester  hours 

A  study  is  made  of  selected  ancient,  medieval  and  modern  philosophers 
who  have  made  major  contributions  to  the  field  of  education.  The  histori¬ 
cal  setting  in  which  these  philosophers  taught  and  their  influence  on 
modern  education  are  emphasized.  The  most  recent  problems  in  Ameri¬ 
can  education  and  the  relationship  to  philosophy  of  education  are 
carefully  examined.  Required  of  all  education  majors  and  minors. 

MEASUREMENT  AND  EVALUATION  3  semester  hours 

A  practical  knowledge  of  educational  testing,  measurement  and  evalua¬ 
tive  techniques  for  group  surveys  and  for  individual  diagnosis  is  empha¬ 
sized.  Practice  is  given  in  interpreting  and  evaluating  a  variety  of  stan¬ 
dardized  tests.  Various  instruments  and  techniques  of  evaluation  are  pre¬ 
sented.  Elementary  statistical  procedures,  characteristics  of  teacher-made 
and  standardized  tests,  the  diagnosis  of  pupil  aptitudes  and  abilities,  test 
selection  and  interpretation  of  data  are  among  the  topics  included.  Re¬ 
quired  of  all  education  majors  and  minors. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

READING  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite  to  Student  Teaching. 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  prospective  teachers  with  the  de¬ 
velopmental  and  functional  aspects  of  reading  instruction  in  the  mod¬ 
ern  elementary  school.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  materials  and  pro¬ 
cedures  for  developing  the  basic  reading  skills  and  upon  practical  tech¬ 
niques  for  improving  pupil  competence  in  study  reading  in  the  content 
subjects. 

LANGUAGE  ARTS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  2  semester  hours 

Prerequisite  to  Student  Teaching. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  functional  and  creative  aspects  of  oral 
and  written  expression.  Consideration  is  given  to  procedures  which  in¬ 
sure  the  development  of  language  power  in  relation  to  child  growth. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  2  semester  hours 

Prerequisite  to  Student  Teaching. 

The  course  is  designed  to  broaden  students'  acquaintance  with  literature 
suitable  for  children  and  to  present  effective  procedures  for  fostering  last¬ 
ing  interests  in  good  reading. 

ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite  to  Student  Teaching. 

Consideration  is  given  to  those  methods  which  prepare  and  motivate  pu¬ 
pils  to  undertake  the  study  of  the  new  topics  of  contemporary  programs 
that  guide  their  exploration  and  discovery  of  processes  and  improvising 
of  solutions,  that  develop  their  understanding  of  underlying  mathemati¬ 
cal  principles,  and  that  fix  their  skills  and  concepts  in  quantitative 
situations. 
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ED  270.  and  ED  271. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  2  semester  hours 

Prerequisite  to  Student  Teaching. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  aims,  principles  and  methods  of  social  studies  in 
the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Development  and  practice  in  the  unit 
type  approach  to  teaching  social  studies,  including  history  and  geogra¬ 
phy,  is  discussed  and  presented.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  choice  of  texts 
and  audio-visual  aids,  selection  of  materials  for  courses  of  study,  types 
of  learning  activities,  and  testing. 

ED  280. 

SCIENCE  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  2  semester  hours 

This  course  provides  an  overview  of  objectives  of  science  teaching,  cur¬ 
ricula,  materials  and  teaching  procedures. 

ED  290. 

ART  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  2  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Art. 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  place  and  function  of  art  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  and  stresses  contemporary  practices  through  laboratory 
experiences. 

ED  295. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  2  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Music. 

The  place  of  music  in  the  elementary  curriculum  is  reviewed  with  em¬ 
phasis  placed  upon  the  child  voice,  selection  and  presentation  of  rote 
songs,  and  the  understandings  needed  by  the  classroom  teacher  for  guid¬ 
ing  growth  in  rhythmic,  notational,  and  listening  experiences.  A  survey  of 
music  books  and  materials,  recordings  and  other  audio-visual  materials 
used  in  the  elementary  school  music  program  is  made. 

ED  410. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  3  semester  hours 

A  study  will  be  made  of  the  historical  background  and  development  of 
nursery,  kindergarten  and  primary  grades.  Materials,  experiences  and  ac¬ 
tivities  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  growing  child 
will  be  explored.  Observations  and  creative  mini-teaching  experiences 
in  each  of  the  areas  will  play  an  important  role  in  the  course. 

ED  420. 

CURRICULUM  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION  3  semester  hours 

Emphasis  in  this  course  will  be  on  the  content  of  the  curriculum  as  it 
provides  for  personality,  cognitive  and  motor  development  of  young  chil¬ 
dren.  The  ways  and  means  by  which  the  teacher  creates  an  environment 
rich  in  learning  experiences  will  be  explored. 

ED  430. 

UNDERSTANDING  PROBLEMS  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN  3  semester  hours 

The  course  is  designed  to  give  students  the  general  understanding  they 
need  to  deal  with  the  increasing  number  of  handicapped  children  in  the 
regular  classroom.  Ways  in  which  the  teacher  can  identify  the  child  with 
impaired  vision  or  hearing,  perceptuo-motor-dysfunction,  dyslexia,  speech 
defects,  health  impairment  or  emotional  disturbance  will  be  examined. 
Observation  of  Special  Classes  in  the  public  schools  shows  the  student 
that  many  children  with  severe  physical  handicaps  are  able  intellectually, 
even  though  retardation  frequently  accompanies  physical  impairment. 

ED  210. 

ORIENTATION  TO  AMERICAN  EDUCATION  2  semester  hours 

Current  problems,  practices  and  issues  in  American  education  provide 
much  of  the  background  in  the  study  of  contemporary  education.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  understanding  of  education  in  a  democratic  society  is 
one  of  the  objectives  of  the  course.  Teaching  as  a  professional  career  is 
examined  and  analyzed.  Classroom  observations,  demonstrations  and  par¬ 
ticipation  are  an  integral  part  of  the  practiacl  approach  in  this  course. 
Required  of  all  elementary  education  majors. 

ED  220. 

MODERN  INSTRUCTION:  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICES  2  semester  hours 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  and  analyze  the  elements  common 
to  good  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  Topics  to  be  included  are: 
the  importance  of  educational  objectives;  effective  classroom  organiza¬ 
tion  and  planning  for  teaching;  organization  of  learning  activities;  pro¬ 
cedures  for  enlisting  and  stimulating  pupil  effort;  materials  and  equip- 
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ment;  evaluative  techniques  and  other  related  concepts  necessary  to  the 
effective  teacher.  Required  of  all  elementary  majors. 

ED  440.  LANGUAGE  ARTS  FOR  PRIMARY  GRADES  3  semester  hours 

Translating  theory  into  practice,  this  course  stresses  the  interrelatedness 
of  the  language  arts  and  provides  opportunities  for  developing  functional 
ways  of  working  with  young  children.  A  focus  on  the  creative  develop¬ 
ment  of  critical  thinking  in  communication  is  paramount.  The  use  of  new 
media  will  be  explored. 

ED  450.  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS  IN  SOCIAL  STUDIES  AND  SCIENCE 

3  semester  hours 

This  course  explores  the  social  studies  and  science  in  relation  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  by  young  children  of  concepts,  attitudes,  values  and  skills. 
Studies  will  be  made  of  the  settings  in  which  learnings  occur  and  the  ex¬ 
periences,  materials  and  resources  through  which  concepts  and  under¬ 
standings  can  develop.  Current  educational  trends  will  be  examined. 
Prerequisite  for  Student  Teaching  at  the  primary  level. 

ED  310.  AUDIO-VISUAL  AIDS  AND  EQUIPMENT  3  semester  hours 

The  philosophy  and  psychology  of  audio-visual  materials,  equipment, 
techniques  and  their  application  in  the  classroom  are  the  core  of  this 
course.  Teacher-made  and  commercial  materials  are  examined  and  evalu¬ 
ated.  Simple  care  and  repair  of  equipment  is  included.  Demonstration, 
participation  and  evaluation  of  multi-media  are  an  important  part  of  the 
course. 

ED  320.  INDEPENDENT  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION  3  semester  hours 

This  approach  to  education  is  designed  for  the  student  who  wishes  to 
pursue  independent  study  in  a  specialized  area  of  education.  A  greater 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  education  should  result  in  this  study 
in  depth.  Faculty  members  from  other  disciplines  may  be  called  on  to 
counsel  the  student  in  resources  and  approaches. 

ED  330.  URBAN  EDUCATION  3  semester  hours 

The  background  of  the  problem  of  the  cultural  disadvantaged  in  the 
United  States  is  explored.  The  identification  of  disadvantaged  children 
and  youth  is  included.  The  role  of  education  in  metropolitan  areas  and 
the  training  of  teachers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  are  an 
important  part  of  the  course.  Field  trips,  field  experiences  and  commu¬ 
nity  surveys  are  some  of  the  techniques  used  in  gaining  understanding  of 
suitable  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 

ED  340.  EDUCATION  AND  RACE  RELATIONS  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  contemporary  edu¬ 
cational  and  sociological  problem  of  race  relations  in  America.  Topics 
to  be  included  are  segregation  and  desegregation,  black  power,  human 
rights  in  a  pluralistic  society  and  in  world  affairs.  The  contributions  of 
the  negro  to  America  and  its  culture  will  be  studied. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

ED  690.  TEACHING  OF  READING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  3  semester  hours 

The  principal  emphasis  of  this  course  concerns  the  responsibility  of  the 
secondary  school  teacher  for  extending  and  refining  basic  reading  abili¬ 
ties.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  reading  demands  of  each  of  the 
content  subjects  and  to  materials  and  techniques  designed  to  insure  pupil 
growth  in  reading  effciency.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  student  par¬ 
ticipation  in  a  tutorial  program  at  the  secondary  level  to  assist  individual 
pupils  to  improve  their  reading  skills.  Required  of  all  English  majors  mi- 
noring  in  secondary  education. 

ED  620.  TEACHING  METHODS  AND  SKILLS  IN  ENGLISH  IN  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  equip  students  with  a  clear  understanding  of 
effective  teaching  procedures  and  materials  related  to  the  functional  and 
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ED  630. 

creative  aspects  of  the  teaching  of  English.  Attention  is  given  to  ap¬ 
proved  practices  in  the  teaching  of  literature.  Students  are  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  engage  in  small-group  teaching  to  develop  lesson  sequences 
in  written  expression.  The  course  is  required  of  all  students  majoring  in 
English  who  plan  to  teach  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  Student  Teaching. 

TEACHING  METHODS  AND  SKILLS  IN  FRENCH  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

This  course  includes  a  brief  history  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  United  States.  A  study  of  current  methods  of 
modern  language  teaching  will  emphasize  the  audio-lingual  approach,  the 
place  of  the  unit  in  foreign  language  instruction,  the  function  and  use  of 
the  language  laboratory,  and  evaluation  of  textbooks  and  tests.  Observa¬ 
tion  of  and  participation  in  French  classes  in  the  secondary  schools  will 
emphasize  the  practical  application.  This  course  is  required  of  all  stu¬ 
dents  planning  to  teach  French  on  the  secondary  school  level  and  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  Student  Teaching. 

ED  680. 

TEACHING  METHODS  AND  SKILLS  IN  SPANISH  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

This  course  provides  the  language  teacher  with  the  introductory  back¬ 
ground  to  the  theory  of  language  and  language  teaching,  as  well  as  to 
Romance  Linguistics  and  its  application  to  the  teaching  of  Spanish.  A 
critical  study  of  the  contemporary  methods  and  materials  used  in  the 
teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  United  States  and  Europe 
will  be  made.  The  evaluation  of  texts,  tapes,  recordings  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  Spanish  on  the  elementary  and/or 
secondary  levels  will  be  reviewed.  This  course  is  required  of  all  Spanish 
majors  who  plan  to  teach  Spanish  and  is  a  prerequisite  to  Student 
Teaching. 

ED  650. 

TEACHING  METHODS  AND  SKILLS  IN  MATHEMATICS  IN 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

This  course  emphasizes  the  significant  contemporary  approach  to  sec¬ 
ondary  school  mathematics  and  the  instructional  problems  involved  in 
making  it  effective.  Reports  on  current  mathematical  magazines,  bulletins, 
and  yearbooks  will  be  required.  Oral  presentations  of  topics  of  mathe¬ 
matic,  with  emphasis  on  methods,  will  also  be  a  part  of  the  program. 
This  course  is  required  for  secondary  school  mathematics  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation  and  is  a  prerequisite  for  Student  Teaching. 

ED  610. 

TEACHING  METHODS  AND  SKILLS  IN 

BIOLOGY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

This  course  considers  the  philosophy,  theory  and  practice  of  science 
teaching  on  the  secondary  school  level.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  both  the  theoretical  insight  and  the  practical  knowledge  and  skills 
needed  for  higher  achievement  in  science  teaching.  This  course  is  re¬ 
quired  for  secondary  school  biology  certification  and  is  a  prerequisite  for 
Student  Teaching. 

ED  660. 

TEACHING  METHODS  AND  SKILLS  IN 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

Methods  of  instruction  in  secondary  school  physical  science  are  studied 
with  an  emphasis  placed  on  the  non-biological  sciences.  The  course  deals 
with  an  overview,  the  organization  and  presentation  of  subject  matter, 
equipment  and  techniques  used  in  physical  science,  and  the  status  and 
trends  of  science  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  This  course  is  re¬ 
quired  for  secondary  school  physical  science  certification  and  is  a  pre¬ 
requisite  for  Student  Teaching. 

ED  640. 

TEACHING  METHODS  AND  SKILLS  IN 

HISTORY  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

This  course  aims  at  providing  the  necessary  methods  and  skills  required 
to  teach  history  at  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  levels.  All  students 
who  intend  to  do  student  teaching  in  history  are  required  to  complete 
this  program  of  study.  It  is  a  prerequisite  for  student  teaching. 
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ED  670. 

TEACHING  METHODS  AND  SKILLS  IN 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  basic  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials  available  for  use  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  high  school.  Students 
will  participate  in  a  formal  program  of  observations  and  will  present  a 
social  studies  lesson  to  a  public  school  class.  Various  programs  of  study 
will  be  examined  and  students  will  be  encouraged  to  research  educa¬ 
tional  innovations  developing  in  the  area  of  secondary  school  social 
studies.  This  course  is  a  prerequisite  to  Student  Teaching. 

EN  101. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  1  3  semester  hours 

This  course  emphasizes  the  fundamentals  of  grammatical  structure  and 
effective  rhetorical  principles  underlying  the  various  forms  of  writing. 

EN  102. 

ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  II  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  enable  students  to  improve  their  style  and  com¬ 
petence  in  writing  expository  prose  through  the  study  of  essays.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  use  of  the  library,  techniques  of  research,  and 
the  writing  of  a  formal  research  paper. 

EN  210. 

ADVANCED  COMPOSITION  3  semester  hours 

This  course  includes  a  thorough  discussion  of  traditional  descriptive 
grammar,  assigned  readings  in  the  more  recent  structural  and  generative 
linguistic  systems,  a  series  of  short  written  themes  on  types  of  litera¬ 
ture,  and  a  major  paper  discussing  some  aspect  of  language  or  lit¬ 
erature. 

EN  220. 

AMERICAN  FOLK  DRAMA  3  semester  hours 

Included  in  this  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  folk  themes  and  traditions, 
derived  from  peoples  isolated  regionally  and  racially,  that  have  been  vital 
forces  in  shaping  American  drama.  Authors  such  as  O'Neil,  Green,  and 
Heyward,  who  have  demonstrated  that  an  understanding  of  our  racial 
and  social  minorities  can  make  fine  drama,  will  be  considered.  Also,  the 
growth  of  the  American  Negro  theater  will  be  stressed,  from  its  inception 
in  the  African  Company  of  1821  up  to  the  present,  where  Negro  life  is 
presented  on  the  contemporary  stage  by  Negro  dramatists,  such  as 
Hughes,  Kennedy,  Jones,  and  Hansberry. 

EN  230. 

THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  3  semester  hours 

This  course  will  examine  the  origins  and  rise  of  the  American  Novel.  It 
will  include  writers  from  Charles  Brockden  Brown  to  the  present. 

EN  240. 

THE  BRITISH  NOVEL  •  3  semester  hours 

The  British  Novel  course  is  a  genre  study  in  the  historical  frame  of  de¬ 
veloping  fiction  from  Daniel  Defoe  to  Graham  Greene.  The  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  theoretical  and  critical  literary  developments  that  result 
from  the  combination  of  rhetorical  and  poetical  concepts  as  the  masters 
of  the  British  novel  illustrate  the  evolvement  of  an  art  form  that  domi¬ 
nates  modern  literature. 

EN  250. 

CHAUCER  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  development  of  Chaucer's  versatile  art  and  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  as  expressive  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  will  be  made.  The  rudiments 
of  Middle  English  will  be  taught  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the  works 
of  this  greatest  Middle  English  writer.  The  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Book 
of  the  Duchess,  The  House  of  Fame,  The  Parliament  of  Fowls,  and 
Troilus  and  Criseyde  will  be  considered.  Reading  of  Chaucerian  English 
will  be  stressed,  and  recordings  will  be  used. 

EN  130. 

CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE  2  semester  hours 

This  part  of  the  course  is  designed  to  broaden  student's  acquaintance 
with  literature  suitable  for  children  and  to  present  effective  procedures 
for  fostering  lasting  interests  in  good  reading. 
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EN  260. 

CLASSICS:  ANCIENT  THROUGH  MEDIEVAL  3  semester  hours 

This  course  presents  a  panoramic  view  of  ancient  and  medieval  world 
literature.  Greek  and  Roman  masterpieces  are  studies  as  well  as  repre¬ 
sentative  works  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

EN  270. 

CLASSICS:  RENAISSANCE  THROUGH  MODERN  3  semester  hours 

This  course  considers  world  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance  through  the 
modern  period.  There  will  be  minor  stress  on  English  and  American 
classics. 

EN  280. 

CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

This  course  provides  a  study  of  contemporary  fiction  and  non-fiction  as  a 
reflection  of  life  in  the  twentieth  century.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  criti¬ 
cal  evaluation  of  the  major  literary  trends  of  the  present:  experimentation 
with  forms,  the  development  of  realism  and  naturalism,  and  the  preoccu¬ 
pation  with  problems  of  national  and  international  significance.  Atten¬ 
tion  is  given  to  the  extension  of  the  student's  reading  interests  and  the 
improvement  of  his  literary  tastes. 

EN  290. 

CREATIVE  WRITING  3  semester  hours 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  develop  the  student's  writing  ability  and  criti¬ 
cal  sense.  Work  of  the  students  and  of  authors  of  established  reputa¬ 
tion  will  be  read  analyzed,  and  discussed.  The  laboratory  method  will  be 
used  as  needed. 

EN  300. 

DRAMA:  THE  MAJOR  GENRES 

FORM  AND  IDEA  IN  DRAMA:  THE  MAJOR  GENRES  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  concerned  with  an  examination  of  the  theories  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  tragic-comedy.  Those  dramas  from 
Sophocles  to  Eugene  O'Neill  which  best  illustrate  these  and  the  related 
genres  of  drama,  melodrama,  and  farce  will  be  assigned  for  reading  and 
analyses. 

EN  310. 

FORM  AND  IDEA  IN  DRAMA:  THE  MAJOR  STYLES  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  concerned  with  an  examination  of  the  theories  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  classicism,  realism,  naturalism,  expressionism,  folk  drama, 
Brecht's  epic  theatre  of  alienation,  theatre  of  the  absurd,  and  Artaud's 
total  theatre  of  cruelty.  Plays  representing  each  style  from  Aeschylus  to 
Edward  Albee  will  be  assigned  for  reading  and  analyses. 

EN  320. 

EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

This  course  will  be  organized  according  to  literary  genres.  It  will  cover 
non-fiction,  poetry,  fiction,  drama,  and  literary  criticism  from  the  colonial 
beginnings  to  Washington  Irving. 

EN  330. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

The  literature  of  the  century  is  studied  in  two  periods  —  The  Age  of  Pope 
and  the  Age  of  Johnson  —  emphasizing  in  the  first  the  classical  tradition, 
and  in  the  second,  the  approach  to  Romanticism. 

EN  340. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  3  semester  hours 

The  history  of  English  is  studied  from  its  origins  in  the  Indo-European  lin¬ 
guistic  group  through  its  insemination  in  the  British  Isles  and  subse¬ 
quent  modifications  to  the  form  it  has  assumed  in  recent  centuries. 

EN  140. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  POETRY  3  semester  hours 

A  study  is  made  of  the  universal  elements  in  poetry,  poetic  meaning, 
description,  functions,  and  imagery.  Traditional  forms  are  discussed,  and 
the  place  of  craftsmanship  is  stressed  by  means  of  lectures,  discussions, 
and  recordings. 

EN  350. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  3  semester  hours 

This  course  will  include  English  and  Scottish  literature  of  the  twelfth 
through  fifteenth  centuries  in  its  larger  context  of  medieval  European  cul¬ 
ture.  Genres  to  be  considered  will  be  the  lyric,  romance,  ballad,  drama, 
and  devotional  literature.  Works  will  be  read  in  the  original  dialects  and, 
in  some  instances,  in  suitable  modern  translations. 
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EN  360. 


EN  370. 


EN  380. 


EN  390. 


EN  400. 


EN  410. 


EN  420. 


EN  430. 


EN  440. 


EN  450. 


EN  460. 


MAJOR  RUSSIAN  AUTHORS  3  semester  hours 

This  course  offers  a  critical  analysis  of  the  principal  writings  of  the 
Russian  masters  of  drama,  fiction,  and  poetry.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  works  of  Tolstoy,  Dostoyevsky,  Chekhov,  Gogol,  Pushkin, 
and  Turgenev.  Attention  will  also  be  given  to  the  cultural  and  historical 
milieu  in  which  these  works  were  produced. 

MODERN  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

English  and  American  literature  is  studied  with  emphasis  on  the  transi¬ 
tion  from  Victorian  literature  and  on  the  development  of  modern 
literature. 

MYTHOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  myths 
and  legends  of  Ancient  Greece  and  Rome  which  form  a  part  of  the  classi¬ 
cal  tradition  in  English  literature.  Myths  are  studied  through  an  intensive 
reading  of  the  Theogeny,  The  Iliad,  The  Odyssey,  The  Aeneid,  and  selec¬ 
tions  from  Metamorphoses. 

THE  NOVELETTE  3  semester  hours 

The  major  practitioners  of  the  novellete  over  the  past  century  are  consid¬ 
ered.  Included  are  selections  from  Conrad,  Chekhov,  Mann,  Joyce,  Law¬ 
rence,  and  others. 

THE  RENAISSANCE  3  semester  hours 

The  course  undertakes  a  study  of  English  literature  of  the  period  from 

1550  to  1650,  Shakespearean  drama  and  major  works  of  Milton  being 
excluded.  Brief  correlative  studies  of  the  other  fine  arts  are  offered  to  an¬ 
swer  some  of  the  suggestivity  of  the  term  Renaissance. 

ROMANTIC  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

This  course  will  consider  the  poetry  and  prose  of  the  Romantic  Period 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley, 
Byron,  and  Keats.  The  Romantics  will  be  considered  from  modern  criti¬ 
cal  views  as  well  as  from  contemporary  attitudes. 

SELECTED  CONTINENTAL  NOVELISTS  3  semester  hours- 

Students  will  read  and  investigate  selected  but  representative  conti¬ 
nental  novelists  and  their  literary  products  with  regard  to  structure  of 
plot  and  excellence  of  presentation.  The  world-wide  circulation  of  repre¬ 
sentative  literature  constitutes  an  avenue  of  international  competition 
and  rapprochment. 

SEMINAR:  THEMES  AND  FORMS  IN  AMERICA  LITERATURE 

3  semester  hours 

During  the  first  part  of  the  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor, 
the  student  will  be  required,  through  an  intensive  reading  of  several  mod¬ 
ern  American  classics,  to  report  on  the  major  themes  and  forms  projected 
by  the  contemporary  literary  artist.  During  the  second  phase,  students 
will  read,  identify,  and  report  on  other  American  writers  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  development  of  the  modern  literary  vision. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

This  course  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  this  era 
with  special  attention  to  the  major  works  of  Jonson,  Donne,  and  Milton. 

SHAKESPEARE  3  semester  hours 

Representative  plays  are  studied;  Shakespeare's  life  and  times,  his  prede¬ 

cessors  and  his  contemporaries  are  evaluated. 

THE  SHORT  STORY  3  semester  hours 

An  analysis  of  the  short  story  form  from  its  origins  in  the  medieval  tale 
to  modern  short  stories  which  are  psychological  probings  of  character  as 
seen  in  such  writers  as  Conrad,  Mansfield,  and  Joyce.  The  course  will 
trace  the  changes  in  structure  as  it  moves  away  from  external  plot  mech¬ 
anisms  toward  symbolism,  allegory,  and  ambiguity.  Poe's  theory  of  the 
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EN  110. 


EN  120.  and  EN  121. 


EN  470. 


EN  480. 


FR  101.  and  FR  102. 


FR  110.  and  111. 


FR  201.  and  FR  202. 


FR  210.  and  FR  211. 


FR  230. 


FR  231. 


short  story  will  be  treated  extensively;  selections  will  range  from  De- 
Maupassant  to  Flannery  O'Connor. 

SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

The  course  provides  comprehensive  overview  of  the  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  of  American  writers  and  of  major  trends  reflective  of  changing  em¬ 
phasis  in  American  civilization. 

SURVEY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  I  AND  II  6  semester  hours 

This  course  gives  a  survey  of  the  development  of  English  literature  from 

Beowulf  to  Thomas  Hardy,  including  consideration  of  the  background 
and  general  characteristics  of  each  period  and  the  reading  of  representa¬ 
tive  selections  from  various  authors. 

VICTORIAN  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

The  classical  principles  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  are  the  basis  for  analyzing 
the  essays  of:  Macauley,  Carlyle,  Newman,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Mill,  Ar¬ 
nold,  Ruskin,  Pater,  and  Stevenson.  The  innovation  in  ideals,  political 
principles,  religious  conceptions,  scientific  theories,  and  cultural  changes 
recorded  in  these  essays  illuminate  both  the  Victorian  and  modern  world- 
British  and  American  arts  and  institutions. 

VICTORIAN  POETRY  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chief  Victorian  poets  with  emphasis  upon 
their  artistic  development  and  their  relation  to  the  intellectual  and  lit¬ 
erary  scene  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the  writers  studied  are 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Arnold,  Swinburne. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

BEGINNING  FRENCH  I  and  II  6  semester  hours 

Fundamentals  of  pronunciation,  patterns  of  speech,  and  basic  structure 
will  be  presented  through  the  aural-oral  method.  The  second  semester,  in 
addition,  will  include  readings  in  literature  and  culture.  The  language 
laboratory  will  be  required. 

INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH  I  and  II  6  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Two  years  of  high  school  French  or  the  equivalent. 

A  review  of  French  pronunciation,  grammar,  and  verb  forms  through  ap¬ 
plication  in  both  composition  and  conversation.  Some  selected  readings  in 
French  literature  will  also  be  included.  Laboratory  work  will  be  required. 

READINGS  IN  FRENCH  LITERATURE  I  and  II  6  semester  hours 

Required  of  A.B.  candidates. 

Selected  readings  of  the  masterpieces  of  French  literature  from  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  to  the  present  make  up  this  course.  Thought  content  and  lit¬ 
erary  forms  are  emphasized. 

SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  I  and  II  6  semester  hours 

Required  of  French  Majors. 

A  general  view  of  French  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  1850's  is 
developed.  Readings  of  the  representative  authors  are  studied  in  the  light 
of  historical  and  social  backgrounds  of  each  period. 

ADVANCED  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  I  3  semester  hours 

Required  of  all  prospective  French  teachers. 

This  course  includes  a  review  of  more  difficult  points  of  French  gram¬ 
mar;  advanced  study  of  idioms;  and  sylistic  analysis  of  selected  exer¬ 
cises  in  literary  extracts. 

ADVANCED  FRENCH  COMPOSITION  II  3  semester  hours 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  the  student  to  achieve  mastery  of 
complex  grammatical  problems  and  to  strengthen  his  ability  to  express 
himself  fluently  in  expository  writing. 
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FR  240. 


FR  241. 


FR  250. 


FR  300. 


FR  310. 


FR  320. 


FR  330. 


FR  340. 


FR  350. 


FR  360. 


FR  370. 


FR  380. 


SP  101.  and  SP  102. 


CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH  I  3  semester  hours 

Required  of  all  French  majors. 

A  thorough  review  of  pronunciation  with  exercises  for  improving  flu¬ 
ency  and  accuracy;  conversation  with  attention  to  intonation  patterns  and 
practical  approach  to  the  spoken  idiom.  Language  laboratory  work 
required. 

CONVERSATIONAL  FRENCH  II  3  semester  hours 

Required  of  all  French  majors. 

Facility  and  naturalness  in  speaking  French  is  developed  through  ad¬ 
vanced  oral  drill  and  practical  exercises.  Increasing  speed  and  complexity 
of  speech  patterns  are  the  aims  of  the  exercises.  Language  laboratory 
work  required. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  PHONETICS  3  semester  hours 

Required  of  all  prospective  French  teachers. 

A  study  of  the  French  sound  system.  Language  laboratory  work  required. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  DRAMA  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  French  classical  drama  with  intensive  reading  and  analysis 
of  the  major  works  of  Corneille,  Moliere,  and  Racine  will  be  included. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

The  French  Enlightenment  as  reflected  in  the  major  works  of  Montes¬ 
quieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau  plus  a  representative  work  in  the 
novel  and  in  the  theater. 

MODERN  FRENCH  DRAMA  3  semester  hours 

In  this  course  the  main  currents  in  French  drama  from  Naturalism  to  the 
present  with  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  principal  dramatists  are 
emphasized. 

FRENCH  ROMANTICISM  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  literary  movement  in  France 
as  manifested  in  its  principal  writers  and  works  of  all  genres. 

FRENCH  CIVILIZATION  3  semester  hours 

Political  and  social  life  of  modern  day  France  since  1958.  A  seminar 

approach  is  used  in  this  course. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  FRENCH  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

This  course  studies  the  major  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century 
through  the  principal  authors  and  works  representative  of  the  period. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  FRENCH  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

A  survey  of  principal  writers  and  movements  from  1900  to  the  present 
with  emphasis  on  poetry  and  the  novel. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  FRENCH  POETRY  -  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  A  good  reading  knowledge  of  French.  Consent  of  instructor. 

The  essentials  of  versification  and  poetic  theory  and  significant  poetic 
works  of  various  forms  and  periods  will  be  studied  with  emphasis  on 
form  and  technique.  Recommended  for  those  specializing  in  the  literature 
rather  than  in  the  language. 

FRENCH  STYLISTICS  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Advanced  French  Composition  I  and  II.  Consent  of  instructor. 
Workshop  approach  to  the  study  of  problems  of  idiom,  syntax,  style,  and 
usage  at  an  advanced  level.  Practice  in  literary  translation  from  English. 
Recommended  for  language  study  majors. 

BEGINNING  SPANISH  I  and  II  6  semester  hours 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  Spanish  by  means  of  the  aural-oral 
method.  Fundamentals  of  pronunciation  and  intonation,  speech  patterns 
and  structure  will  be  included.  Elementary  compositions  and  reading  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  literature  and  culture  of  Spain  will  be  required.  Language 
laboratory  work  will  be  required. 
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SP  110.  and  SP  111. 

INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH  1  and  II  6  semester  hours 

Continued  study  of  pronunciation,  intonation,  speech  patterns,  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  Spanish  at  the  intermediate  level  will  be  developed.  Spanish  cul¬ 
ture  and  civilization  will  be  emphasized  through  selected  reading.  The 
aural-oral  method  will  be  used  and  work  in  the  language  laboratory  will 
be  required. 

SP  201. 

ADVANCED  SPANISH  COMPOSITION  1  3  semester  hours 

Required  of  all  Spanish  majors. 

Facility  in  prose  writing  through  the  study  of  Spanish  composition  chosen 
from  modern  Spanish  texts  is  developed  in  this  course. 

SP  202. 

ADVANCED  SPANISH  COMPOSITION  II  3  semester  hours 

Required  of  all  Spanish  majors. 

A  review  of  more  difficult  points  of  Spanish  grammar,  advanced  study  of 
idioms,  and  practice  in  composition  through  stylistic  analysis  of  selected 
prose  works. 

SP  210. 

SPANISH  CONVERSATION  3  semester  hours 

Required  of  all  Spanish  Majors. 

Intensive  conversational  practice  for  improving  intonation,  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  and  fluency  will  be  provided  in  this  course.  A  review  of  language 
usage  will  be  made  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  phonetics.  Language 
laboratory  work  will  be  required. 

SP  220. 

ADVANCED  SPANISH  CONVERSATION  3  semester  hours 

Required  of  all  Spanish  majors. 

Fluency  in  speaking  Spanish  is  developed  through  more  advanced  oral 
drill  and  functional  exercises.  A  greater  degree  of  speed  and  naturalness 
of  more  complex  speech  patterns  is  the  aim  in  this  course.  Language 
laboratory  work  will  be  required. 

SP  230. 

SPANISH  CIVILIZATION  3  semester  hours 

Required  of  all  Spanish  majors. 

Cultural  contributions  of  Spain  through  her  social  and  political  life. 

SP  240. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

Offered  first  semester. 

With  the  increasing  emphasis  on  Spanish-American  culture  and  relation¬ 
ship,  a  study  will  be  made  of  representative  authors  and  their  works 
from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  It  is  recommended  that  the  "His¬ 
tory  of  Latin  America"  be  elected  for  background  prior  to  this  course. 

SP  250. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE  (ROMANTICISM) 

3  semester  hours 

This  course  consists  of  reading  and  intensive  study  of  selected  works 
from  the  poetry,  the  essay,  and  the  drama  of  the  Romantic  period. 

SP  250. 

NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE  (THE  NOVEL) 

3  semester  hours 

The  development  of  the  novel  in  the  19th  century  is  studied.  Selected 
works  of  Valera,  Galdos,  and  other  novelists  of  this  period  will  be 
included. 

SP  270. 

CERVANTES  AND  DON  QUIJOTE  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  the  Quijote  in  relation  to  the  life  and  times  of  Cervantes  is 
made  in  this  course. 

SP  280. 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  DRAMA  3  semester  hour> 

Selected  works  of  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina  and  Calderon  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  basis  for  reading  and  study  of  this  era. 

SP  290. 

CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

Representative  authors  from  the  generation  of  1898  to  the  present  have 
been  chosen  for  this  course.  Selected  readings  and  analysis  of  their 
works  will  be  included. 
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SP  300. 

MASTERPIECES  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES 

3  semester  hours 

The  literature  of  Spain  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  exemplified  by  El  poema  del 
Cid,  El  libro  de  buen  amor  and  La  Celestina  in  this  course. 

SP  310. 

LITERATURE  OF  THE  SPANISH  RENAISSANCE  3  semester  hours 

The  Amadis  and  other  representative  works  of  prose  and  poetry  of  the 
Spanish  Renaissance  are  stressed. 

GN  101.  and  GN  102. 

BEGINNING  GERMAN  1  and  II  6  semester  hours 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  German  language  through  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  aural-oral  method  with  a  structural  analysis  of  grammar. 
The  course  will  present  the  fundamentals  of  structure,  speech  patterns, 
and  pronunciation  with  speaking,  writing,  and  reading  included.  Labora¬ 
tory  work  will  be  required. 

GN  110.  and  GN  111. 

INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  1  and  II  6  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  German  or  two  years  of  high  school 
German. 

A  review  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  German  language  and  presentation 
of  more  complex,  stylistic  features  will  be  given.  Selected  readings  in 
German  literature  as  an  introduction  to  the  culture.  Conversation  and 
composition  will  be  included.  Laboratory  work  will  be  required. 

GN  201.  and  GN  202. 

INTERMEDIATE  SCIENTIFIC  GERMAN  1  and  II  6  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  One  year  of  college  German  or  two  years  of  high  school 
German. 

Basic  grammar  and  structure  of  the  German  language  will  be  presented. 
Introduction  to  scientific  terminology  and  vocabulary  through  selected 
readings  from  the  various  fields  of  science  will  be  given.  Translation  and 
the  writings  of  resumes  will  be  stressed.  Laboratory  work  may  be 
required. 

GE  101. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

PRINCIPLES  OF  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY  3  semester  hours 

Prequisite  for  all  Geography  courses. 

The  fundamental  aims  of  this  course  include  an  emphasis  upon  basic 
geographic  principles  and  a  broad  overview  of  the  field  of  geography. 
To  attain  these  aims  the  student  is  introduced  to  geographic  factors  in 
land  forms,  location,  climate  soils,  minerals,  flora  and  fauna  together 
with  examples  of  their  influences  upon  and  relationships  to  man  and  his 
activities. 

GE  102. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY  .  3  semester  hours 

Cultural  Geography  aims  at  understanding  the  relationships  between 
man  and  the  land.  It  treats  of  the  importance  of  settlement  patterns,  agri¬ 
cultural  and  economic  activities,  raw  materials,  resources,  understanding 
development  and  trade  as  they  affect  the  everyday  life  of  the  average 
man.  Some  consideration  is  also  given  to  problems  such  as  urbanization, 
pollution,  conservation,  and  patterns  of  change,  political,  social,  and 
economic. 

GE  310. 

GEOMORPHOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  study  of  the  earth's  surface  features  by 
examining  their  structure,  by  studying  the  processes  that  have  been  active 
in  their  formation,  and  by  analyzing  the  ways  in  which  they  affect  man 
and  are  affected  by  man. 

GE  320. 

CLIMATOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

The  major  aim  of  the  course  is  to  gain  an  understanding  of  world  climatic 
regions.  The  first  half  of  the  semester  is  devoted  to  climatic  principles; 
during  the  last  half  of  the  semester  the  application  of  these  principles 
is  stressed  in  the  study  of  world  climates.  The  interpretation  of  climatic 
charts  and  maps  forms  an  important  element  in  the  course. 
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GE  330. 


GE  340. 


GE  410. 


GE  420. 


GE  110. 


GE  111. 


GE  210. 


GE  220. 


GE  230. 


GE  350. 


GE  430. 


GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA  3  semester  hours 

A  geopraphic  analysis  is  made  of  the  physical  and  cultural  environments 
of  the  various  countries.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  rapid  changes,  devel¬ 
opments,  and  problems  confronting  each  nation  today. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE  3  semester  hours 

The  arrangements  and  distribution  of  both  physical  and  cultural  features 

of  the  continent  are  first  studied.  This  is  followed  by  detailed  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  geographic  nature  of  the  individual  countries. 

POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY  3  semester  hours 

The  significance  of  geographic  elements  in  the  growth  and  structure  of 

nations  is  analyzed.  General  consideration  is  also  given  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  physical  and  cultural  environment  in  the  development  of  the 
political  pattern  of  the  world.  Detailed  studies  are  made  of  a  few  se¬ 
lected  countries. 

ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  3  semester  hours 

Astudy  is  made  of  the  geographic  elements  contributing  to  the  local¬ 
ization  of  economic  activities.  The  distribution,  conditions  of  production, 
and  trade  in  some  of  the  primary  commodities  is  studied  in  detail. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  —  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  a  regional  treatment  of  the  political  and  cultural  geography 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  changing 
character  of  the  Anglo-American  landscape  and  the  attendant  political 
and  cultural  significance  of  these  changes.  The  contributions  of  Latin- 
American  regions  to  hemispheric  solidarity  and  their  political  and  social 
problems  are  treated  in  the  second  half  of  the  semester. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY  —  EASTERN  HEMISPHERE  3  semester  hours 

The  first  half  of  the  course  is  concerned  with  the  nature  of  the  Central 
Eurasian  Barrier,  its  extent,  and  the  effect  of  it  on  the  countries  to  the 
north  and  south  of  it. 

The  second  half  of  the  semester  deats  with  such  problems  as  the  emerg¬ 
ing  importance  of  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Africa  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Other  problems  include  the  political  and  cultural  developments  and 
its  margins  of  Southwest  Asia.  Some  attention  is  given  to  the  political  and 
social  problems  present  in  these  regions. 

GEOGRAPHY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  3  semester  hours 

The  primary  aims  of  this  course  are  two:  first,  to  give  the  student  an  under¬ 
standing  of  principles  and  techniques  in  the  field  of  regional  geography; 
and  second,  to  broaden  the  student's  knowledge  of  the  continent  in  which 
the  United  States  plays  a  major  role.  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
natural  regions  in  our  own  country. 

PHYSICAL  GEOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Introduction  to  the  mineral  and  rock  formations  of  the  earth's  crust  and 
their  continual  change  under  the  effects  of  running  water,  wind,  glaciers, 
vulcanism  and  other  agents.  Occasional  local  field  trips. 

HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  Physical  Geology. 

A  study  of  the  methods  and  results  of  man's  search  into  the  geologic 
past.  Historical  significance  of  the  earth's  structural  and  landform  fea¬ 
tures.  Evolution  of  the  present  landscape  and  development  of  life  as  re¬ 
vealed  by  the  fossil  record.  Special  attention  to  the  North  American 
continent.  One  all  day  field  trip  to  the  Connecticut  Valley  triassic  area. 

CARTOGRAPHY  3  semester  hours 

Developing  an  ability  to  understand  and  employ  a  variety  of  graphic 
techniques  to  effectively  portray  spatial  relationships  is  the  aim  of  car¬ 
tography.  Attention  is  given  to  both  the  theory  and  construction  of  maps, 
graphs,  charts  and  diagrams. 

URBAN  GEOGRAPHY  3  semester  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  growth  and  development  of  cities  and 
urbanized  areas.  The  geographic  factors  influencing  the  location  of  cities 
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and  the  central  place  theories  are  analyzed.  The  formal  pattern  of 
cities,  the  changing  function  of  cities,  urban  problems  and  urban  planning 
are  also  studied  in  this  course. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  MAJOR  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

REQUIRED  COURSES: 

Principles  of  PHYSICAL  Geography  (3  semester  hours) 

Principles  of  Cultural  Geography  (3  semester  hours) 

Geography  of  North  America  (3  semester  hours) 

Cartography  (3  semester  hours)  12  hours 

24  hours  of  Geography  are  required  by  the  department  to  meet  the  min¬ 
imum  requirement  of  a  major.  30  hours  are  required  by  the  college  for 
those  students  that  are  in  the  Liberal  Arts  program. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES: 

At  least  one  course  must  be  selected  from  each  of  the  following  3  groups. 
Additional  courses  may  be  elected  according  to  the  wishes,  needs,  and 
future  plans  of  the  individual  student. 

REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  of  Europe 

Geography  of  Asia  (excluding  U.S.S.R.) 

Courses  to  be  offered  in  the  future 
Geography  of  South  America 

Offered  in  Continuing  Studies  Division  only. 

Geography  of  Africa 
Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R. 

SYSTEMATIC  CULTURAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Economic  Geography 
Political  Geography 
Urban  Geography 

Courses  to  be  offered  in  the  future 

Geography  of  Manufacturing 
Introduction  to  City  Planning 
Agricultural  Geography 

SYSTEMATIC  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

Physical  Geology 

Historical  Geology 

Climatology 

Geomorphology 

Courses  to  be  offered  in  the  future 
Meteorology,  Oceanography 

SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 
The  Teaching  of  Geography 
Geographic  Methods  and  Techniques 
Geographic  Research 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PE  101.  and  PE  102.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  WOMEN  (FIRST  YEAR)  1  semester  hour 

The  first  semester  program  will  cover  the  broad  concepts  of  physical 
education;  including  physical  fitness,  body  mechanics  and  movement  fun¬ 
damentals,  weight  and  figure  control.  The  second  semester  the  student 
may  elect,  as  for  the  second  year,  2  units  of  activity  of  their  choosing. 
See  below. 

PE  103.  and  PE  104.  ADAPTED  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  1  semester  hour 

For  those  students  in  need  of  special  activity  scheduling  due  to  a  perma¬ 
nent  or  temporary  physical  disability,  an  adaptive  program  will  be  offered. 
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PE  111.  and  PE  112.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  WOMEN  (SECOND  YEAR)  1  semester  hour 

The  student  may  elect  according  to  her  needs  and  interests  from  a 
variety  of  group  and  individual  activities  in  units  of  2.  They  include 
modern  dance,  gymnastics,  rhythmics,  square  dance,  volley  ball,  basket¬ 
ball,  soccer,  tennis,  golf,  bowling,  archery  and  softball. 


PE  121.  and  PE  122.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  2  semester  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  methods,  procedures  and  techniques  in  teach¬ 
ing  health  in  the  elementary  school  program. 

PE  205.  and  PE  206.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  MEN  (FIRST  YEAR)  1  semester  hour 

The  development  of  health,  poise,  self-reliance,  skill,  leadership,  and 
recreational  interests  is  the  purpose  of  the  program.  Opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  fundamental  skills  in  a  variety  of  activities  is  provided.  The  history 
and  rules  of  various  sports  activities  will  be  considered. 


PE  211.  or  PE  215.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  MEN  (SECOND  YEAR)  1  semester  hour 

PE  212  or  PE  216.  The  work  of  the  second  year  follows  closely  that  of  the  first  year.  Addi¬ 

tional  emphasis  is  placed  upon  exercises  and  tumbling  activities  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  programs. 


PE  221.  and  PE  222.  HEALTH  EDUCATION:  MEN  I  &  II 


2  semester  hours 
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HI  201. 

HI  202. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  1  &  II  6  semester  hours 

Current  world  affairs  will  be  reviewed  to  determine  the  elements  of 
national  power  and  the  factors  that  influence  formulation  and  execution 
of  foreign  policy. 

Against  the  background  of  World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War  the  foreign 
policies  of  selected  powers  will  be  studied  while  area  studies  will  clarify 
the  problems  of  current  United  States  foreign  policy.  The  problems  of 
peace  and  security  will  be  approached  through  the  study  of  international 
organizations. 

HI  150. 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  CONSTITUTIONS  3  semester  hours 

HI  420. 

THE  EMERGING  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA  3  semester  hours 

HI  101.  and  HI  102. 

HISTORY  OF  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  6  semester  hours 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familarize  the  student  with  the  im¬ 
portant  developments  in  the  history  of  European  civilization.  Among  the 
topics  to  be  studied  in  the  first  semester  are:  prehistoric  man  and  the 
dawn  of  civilization,  Eastern  Mediterranean  civilizations,  the  culture  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  Islam,  Feudalism,  church 
and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  in 
the  second  semester:  the  commercial  revolution,  the  expansion  of  Europe, 
the  intellectual  revolution,  the  industrial  revolution,  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  its  consequences,  the  growth  of  democracy,  imperialism,  the 
World  Wars,  the  world  today. 

HI  111.  and  HI  112. 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY  6  semester  hours 

Topics  studied  in  this  course  are  European  influences  in  the  coloni¬ 
zation  of  America,  the  American  Revolution  and  the  formation  of  new 
government,  westward  expansion  of  the  United  States,  the  Civil  War,  the 
economic  revolution  following  the  war,  the  reaction  against  the  new  eco¬ 
nomic  forces,  the  breakdown  of  industrialism,  and  the  "New  Deal" 
The  course  uses  the  facts  of  American  history  and  government  as  a 
foundation  for  a  solid  interpretive  study  of  those  political,  social,  econom¬ 
ic,  diplomatic,  and  cultural  movements  which  have  been  important  in 
the  creation  of  the  society  in  which  we  live.  State  and  national  govern¬ 
mental  organization  and  function  are  studied  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
course. 

HI  300. 

WESTERN  EUROPE,  1815  —  1914  3  semester  hours 

After  an  evaluation  of  the  society  of  the  Ancien  Regime  and  the  French 
Revolution,  the  course  will  take  up  the  dictatorship  of  Napoleon  and 
his  reorganization  of  Europe.  This  will  be  followed  by  studies  in  the 
Restoration  and  the  great  movements  of  Liberalism  and  Nationalism 
leading  to  the  1848  Revolutions.  The  establishment  of  the  Second  French 
Empire  and  the  unification  of  Italy  and  Germany  will  be  the  main  topics 
of  the  third  quarter,  followed  by  a  survey  of  the  power  structures  and 
Neo-Imperialism  of  the  last  quarter. 

HI  280. 

DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE  3  semester  hours 

This  course  examines  the  causes  of  World  Wars  1  and  II  and  attempts 
a  synthesis  of  the  international  relations  of  the  Great  Powers  as  re¬ 
vealed  in  the  political  impasse  of  our  times.  Contributing  topics  include: 
nationalism,  industrialism,  militarism  and  navalism,  the  alliance  system, 
collective  security,  totalitarianism,  economic  depression,  and  technology. 
The  problems  of  the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  will 
be  related  to  the  foreign  policies  of  the  Great  Powers,  region  by  region. 

HI  310. 

COLONIAL  HISTORY  3  semester  hours 

This  course  begins  with  the  European  background  and  the  reasons  for  the 
colonization  of  North  America.  Intercolonial  rivalries  are  considered, 
as  are  British  colonial  policy,  the  development  of  individual  colonies, 
and  the  pattern  of  English-American  culture. 

HI  230. 

ANCIENT  HISTORY  3  semester  hours 

This  course  provides  for  an  intensive  study  of  some  of  the  significant 
periods:  Egypt  in  the  Pyramid  Age,  the  Age  of  Pericles,  Alexander's  Empire, 
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the  Augustan  Age.  Under  each  period,  industry  and  commerce,  govern¬ 
ment,  art,  literature,  and  social  organization  are  considered. 

HI  320. 

HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES  FOREIGN  POLICY  3  semester  hours 

This  course  seeks  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  deter¬ 
mination  and  implementation  of  United  States  foreign  policy  through 
detailed  historical  analysis  of  significant  themes  and  basic  concepts. 

HI  211.  and  HI  212. 

ENGLISH  HISTORY  6  semester  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  basic  history  of 
England  and  the  development  of  its  political  structure.  The  growth  of  the 
party  system  will  be  examined  together  with  the  evolution  of  the  cabinet, 
the  development  of  English  society  and  the  contributions  of  outstanding 
individuals. 

HI  330. 

EUROPEAN  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  3  semester  hours 

(formerly  Cultural  History  of  Europe) 

A  course  in  the  main  theoretical  works,  philosophic,  psychological,  and 
scientific,  from  Plato  to  the  Entightenment.  The  persisting  yet  changing 
conceptual  nature  of  these  ideas  will  be  studied  through  the  several 
intervening  periods,  as  new  conditions  and  new  attitudes  break  down 
the  old  Weltanschauung  and  establish  or  forge  new  ones.  Human  nature 
is  fundamental  in  all  of  these. 

HI  220. 

HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  3  semester  hours 

This  course  consists  of  a  survey  of  Latin  American  history  stressing  the 
evolution  of  cultural  and  political  patterns  which  define  Latin  American 
societies.  The  course  is  designed  to  clarify  contemporary  economic,  po¬ 
litical  and  cultural  problems  which  confront  a  region  undergoing  rapid 
change. 

HI  261.  and  HI  262. 

MODERN  RUSSIAN  HISTORY  6  semester  hours 

This  course  will  examine  the  major  political,  intellectual  and  diplomatic 
currents  of  Russian  history  from  Kievan  times  to  the  present.  Special 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  Soviet  foreign  policy  since  1917  with  the 
emphasis  on  organizational  features,  strategies  and  objectives  pursued 
by  Soviet  diplomacy. 

HI  271.  and  HI  272. 

MODERN  FAR  EAST  HISTORY  •  6  semester  hours 

This  course  seeks  to  give  the  student  an  appreciation  of  a  great  civili¬ 
zation  radically  different  from  our  own,  and  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  complex  problems  of  the  Far  East  and  of  American  policy  there.  The 
approach  is  interdisciplinary  but  based  on  an  historical  framework.  The 
focus  is  on  China  and  Japan,  but  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia  are  also  in¬ 
cluded.  Special  attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  emergence  of  democracy, 
intellectual  developments  and  Communism. 

HI  340. 

EARLY  NATIONAL  PERIOD  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

1783  —  1829  3  semester  hours 

A  study  of  selective  themes  in  the  era  of  revolution,  the  War  for  Inde¬ 
pendence,  the  Confederation,  the  Federalist  and  Jeffersonian  regimes, 
and  the  rise  of  American  nationality  in  the  era  of  good  feelings. 

HI  350. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  U.  S.  HISTORY  3  semester  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  contemporary  American  civilization  as  seen 
in  its  recent  historical  development.  Among  the  topics  to  be  reviewed 
will  be  America  in  World  Wars  1  and  II,  the  economic,  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  developments  of  the  1920's,  the  great  depression,  the  New  Deal, 
the  era  of  Truman  and  Eisenhower,  and  America  in  the  Cold  War. 

HI  290. 

ECONOMIC  AND  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  3  semester  hours 

The  study  of  the  development  of  American  civilization.  Topics  include 
the  westward  movement,  transportation  improvements,  agricultural  ex¬ 
pansion,  the  industrial  revolution,  immigration,  urbanization. 
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HI  360. 

EUROPE  SINCE  WORLD  WAR  1  3  semester  hours 

A  course  in  political  developments  and  institutional  changes  from  1914 
to  the  present.  The  heritage  of  the  nineteenth  century  transmuted  to  an 
indefinite  future  is  the  fundamental  theme. 

HI  240. 

U.S.  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  3  semester  hours 

This  course  seeks  to  present  the  major  issues  and  principles  of  American 
Constitutional  History  that  have  made  our  federal  constitution  a  vital 
force  in  the  development  of  our  nation,  as  well  as  the  important  men  and 
ideas  that  have  influenced  decision-making  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

HI  250. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NEGRO  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE  3  semester  hours 

The  role  of  the  black  man  in  American  society  from  the  time  of  slavery 
to  the  present  time  will  be  the  theme  of  this  course.  Contributions  to 
American  life  will  be  emphasized.  Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the 
problems  of  the  black  man  in  all  phases  of  life  in  the  20th  century. 

HI  400. 

EMERGENCE  OF  MODERN  AMERICA,  1877  — 1914  3  semester  hours 

This  course  will  examine  America's  transition  from  a  developing  nation 
to  a  world  power.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  immigration,  urbaniza¬ 
tion,  industrialization,  as  well  as  the  Populist  and  Progressive  responses 
to  the  transition.  The  instructor  will  trace  the  development  of  American 
economic  and  social  life  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present. 

HI  430. 

THE  NEAR  EAST  3  semester  hours 

This  course  will  deal  with  the  eastern  Mediterranean  world  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  Problems  of  the  new  nations  of  the  area  and  conflicts 
among  them  will  be  closely  studied.  An  important  consideration  will  be 
the  role  of  the  major  powers  in  this  vital  region. 

HI  410. 

THE  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION  3  semester  hours 

A  detailed  examination  of  the  "middle  period"  of  American  history  with 
particular  emphasis  on  such  topics  as  sectionalism,  slavery,  and  modern 
industrial  warfare  as  well  as  their  impact  on  the  political  and  racial 
fabric  of  America. 

HI  130. 

AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  3  semester  hours 

This  course  will  consist  of  the  study  of  our  national  government,  i.e., 
its  federal  form,  its  system  of  checks  and  balances  in  national  and 
state  governments.  The  evolutionary  nature  of  our  government  will  be 
emphasized. 

HI  140. 

COMPARATIVE  GOVERNMENT  3  semester  hours 

A  comparative  study  of  the  political  systems  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  West  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  the 
political  historic  development  of  these  systems  and  the  ideologies  which 
shaped  and  supported  them. 

HI  390. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  MINORITY  GROUPS  IN 

AMERICAN  DEVELOPMENT  3  semester  hours 

This  course  will  study  the  influx  of  newcomers  to  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  19th  and  early  20th  centuries.  Contributions  to  Amer¬ 
ican  life  as  well  as  problems  of  Americanization  of  aliens,  and  problems 
faced  by  minority  groups  will  be  considered. 

HI  370. 

HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  THEORY  3  semester  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  of  political  theory  in  relation 
to  political  society,  starting  with  the  Hellenic  Greeks,  Thucydides,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle.  It  will  take  up  leading  theorists  of  the  classical  Roman, 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  periods.  It  will  culminate  with  a  close  study 
of  the  giants  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  from  Hobbes  to  Rousseau. 

HI  380. 

THE  CITY  AND  PROBLEMS  OF  URBANIZATION  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

The  process  of  accelerating  urbanization  since  the  19th  century  will  be  the 
theme  of  this  course.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  all  aspects  of  city  life, 
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including  cultural,  social,  economic  and  political  phases.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  on  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  great  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  city  in  our  own  time. 


MA  100. 


MA  110. 


MA  120. 


MA  210. 


MA  211. 


MA  310. 


MA  311. 


MA  220. 


MA  320. 


MA  230. 


MA  330. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

ELEMENTS  OF  MATHEMATICS  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  intended  to  help  those  students  who  need  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  fundamentals  of  basic  mathematics,  including  arith¬ 
metic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  numerical  trigonometry. 

COLLEGE  ALGEBRA  3  semester  hours 

This  is  a  study  of  certain  properties  of  the  real  number  system  based 
upon  set-theoretical  foundations.  The  course  covers  linear,  quadratic,  and 
simultaneous  equations,  exponents,  inequalities,  absolute  value,  complex 
numbers,  determinants,  mathematical  induction,  the  binomial  theorem, 
permutations,  and  combinations,  series,  probability,  and  statistics. 

COLLEGE  TRIGONOMETRY  3  semester  hours 

In  this  course  the  student  will  be  given  a  substantial  treatment  of  plane 
trigonometry  which  will  be  especially  useful  to  those  students  who  are 
preparing  to  teach  mathematics  in  the  secondary  schools  and  to  those 
students  who  plan  to  study  the  calculus.  Topics  to  be  studied  will 
include  trigonometry  of  the  general  angle,  the  use  of  logarithms,  solu¬ 
tion  of  right  triangles,  radian  measure,  identities,  and  other  topics 

CALCULUS  I  3  semester  hours 

This  first  course  of  Calculus  I  includes  the  following  topics:  the  rate  of 
change  of  a  function,  limits,  derivatives  of  algebraic  functions,  appli¬ 
cations  of  the  derivative,  and  integration  of  algebraic  functions  and 
some  trigonometric  functions. 

CALCULUS  II  3  semester  hours 

Continuation  of  Calculus  I.  Some  of  the  topics  to  be  covered  are  integra¬ 
tion,  applications  of  the  definite  integral,  transcedental  functions,  and 
methods  of  integration. 

CALCULUS  III  .  3  semester  hours 

This  course  includes  the  study  of  the  analytic  geometry  of  the  conic 
sections,  hyperbolic  functions,  polar  coordinates,  solid  analytic  geometry 
and  elementary  vector  analysis. 

CALCULUS  IV  3  semester  hours 

This  course  covers  partial  differentiation,  multiple  integration,  infinite 
series,  and  complex  numbers  and  functions. 

MODERN  MATHEMATICS  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  modern  algebra  and  mathematical 
logic,  a  logical  development  of  the  real  and  complex  number  system, 
and  an  introduction  to  modern  geometry. 

ORDINARY  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS  3  semester  hours 

A  study  is  made  of  the  theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  differential 
equations  of  the  first  and  second  orders,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
the  linear  constant-coefficient  type.  An  introduction  is  made  to  partial 
differential  equations. 

ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY  3  semester  hours 

A  study  is  made  of  the  essential  classical  topics  of  analytic  geometry 
with  emphasis  on  graphs  and  their  uses,  and  on  applications  to  em¬ 
pirical  curve  fitting. 

LINEAR  ALGEBRA  3  semester  hours 

A  systematic  study  of  the  solution  of  simultaneous  equations  by  means 
of  matrices  and  determinants  is  made.  The  elementary  properties  of  vector 
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spaces,  linear  transformations,  characteristic  values,  and  bi-linear  and 
quadratic  forms  will  be  studied. 

MA  340. 

MODERN  GEOMETRY  3  semester  hours 

Introduction  to  axiomatic  geometry  with  emphasis  on  Euclidian  Geometry. 
Some  of  the  topics  to  be  included  are  non-euclidian  geometry,  principle 
of  duality,  Desargues',  Pascal's  and  Brianchon's  theorems,  harmonic  sets, 
harmonic  divisions,  cross  ratio,  and  other  topics. 

MA  240. 

ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA  1  (formerly  Modern  Math  II)  3  semester  hours 

This  course  will  include  fundamental  concepts  of  sets,  mathematical 
systems,  groups,  rings  and  fields. 

MA  241. 

ABSTRACT  ALGEBRA  II  3  semester  hours 

The  study  of  a  variety  of  algebraic  theories.  An  in  depth  study  of  Ring 
and  Field  Theory  including  vector  spaces,  automorphisms,  and  Galois 
Theory.  Prerequisite  Abstract  Algebra  1. 

MA  410. 

ADVANCED  CALCULUS  1  3  semester  hours 

To  be  offered  at  the  discretion  of  the  department  chairman.  The  following 
topics  will  be  discussed:  elementary  topology,  definition,  and  properties 
of  functions,  rigorous  treatment  of  integration,  Taylor's  theorem,  infinite 
series,  and  power  series. 

MA  411. 

ADVANCED  CALCULUS  II  3  semester  hours 

Calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables,  introduction  to  differential 
geometry,  differential  forms,  theorems  of  Gauss,  Green,  and  Stokes. 
Additional  topics  such  as  Lebesque  integration  may  be  included.  To  be 
offered  at  the  discretion  of  the  department  chairman. 

MA  130. 

MODERN  MATHEMATICS  FOR  THE 

ELEMENTARY  MAJORS  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  mathematical  concepts  needed 
to  teach  any  of  the  new  approaches  found  in  modern  arithmetic  text¬ 
books  and  to  prepare  prospective  teachers  for  inevitable  future  changes 
in  mathematics  curriculum.  This  will  include  a  study  of  the  structure 
of  the  number  system,  a  short  review  of  algebraic  systems  and  a  brief 
study  of  the  geometry  found  in  the  modern  elementary  texts. 

MA  420. 

PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  3  semester  hours 

A  first  course  in  the  use  of  statistical  methods  for  interpreting  the  results 
of  experiments.  The  following  topics  will  be  studied:  distributions  of 
measurements,  probability,  random  variables,  the  binomial  probability 
distribution,  the  normal  probability  distribution,  statistical  inference,  lin¬ 
ear  regression  and  correlation,  analysis  of  enumerative  data,  and  analy¬ 
sis  of  variance. 

MU  100. 

MUSIC 

Literature  and  Theory  of  Music 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  MUSIC  3  semester  hours 

Historical  and  critical  study  of  music  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modern 
times. 

MU  110. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  3  semester  hours 

A  preliminary  course  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  basic  mate¬ 
rials  of  music  through  singing  and  auralization  of  simple  rhythms,  in¬ 
tervals,  melodies  in  both  major  and  minor  modes;  course  also  includes 
directed  listening  and  use  of  simple  percussion,  melodic,  and  chordal 
instruments. 
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MU  120. 

MU  130. 

MU  230 

MU  241. 

MU  242. 

MU  250. 

MU  260. 

MU  270. 

MU  280. 

MU  290. 

MU  300. 

MU  140. 

MU  150. 

MU  160. 

MU  170. 


FUNCTIONAL  KEYBOARD  AND  SIGHTSINGING  3  semester  hours 

Ear  training  and  development  of  skills  through  sight  singing,  tonal-rhyth¬ 
mic  dictation  and  keyboard  exercises.  Discussion  of  individual  interests 
and  needs  in  strengthening  weaknesses  or  aptitudes  in  music. 

HARMONY  3  semester  hours 

Study  of  music  theory,  primary  and  secondary  chords,  modulation,  rela¬ 
tionships  of  melodic  progression,  four  part  harmonization  of  melodies, 
harmonic  analysis  and  creative  work. 

MUSIC  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  2  semester  hours 

The  place  of  music  in  the  secondary  curriculum.  Objectives  and  mate¬ 
rials  in  teaching  vocal,  instrumental,  and  appreciation  courses  in  senior 
and  junior  high  schools.  Prerequisite:  Introduction  to  Music. 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  MUSIC  I  3  semester  hours 

From  the  legacy  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  early  Romantic  Composers. 

HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE  OF  MUSIC  II  3  semester  hours 

The  Romantic  Period  to  Contemporary  twentieth  century  innovations  and 
techniques. 

OPERA  3  semester  hours 

Analysis  of  the  masterworks  of  standard  operatic  repertoire.  Use  of  re¬ 
cordings  and  tapes. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  BAROQUE  PERIOD  3  semester  hours 

The  period  1600-1750,  with  emphasis  on  Bach  and  Handel. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD  3  semester  hours 

Progressing  from  the  Rococo  to  the  masterworks  of  Haydn,  Mozart, 
and  Beethoven. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MUSIC  3  semester  hours 

From  the  Impressionists  through  Stravinsky,  the  Schoenberg  school,  Bar- 
tok,  Hindemith,  and  other  significant  composers  including  electronic  and 
aleatory  music. 

GOLDEN  AGE  OF  PIANO  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

Beginning  with  the  piano  works  of  Beethoven  and  continuing  through 
the  Romantic  tradition  to  the  Impressionists. 

SYMPHONIC  LITERATURE  3  semester  hours 

Symphonic  masterpieces  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  from  Haydn 
to  Richard  Strauss. 

Applied  Music 

(Courses  in  applied  music  may  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

CHOIR  %  semester  hour 

Mixed  chorus  repertoire.  Concentration  on  vocal  problems  and  techniques. 
Admission  by  audition. 

WOMEN'S  GLEE  CLUB  %  semester  hour 

Training  in  musicianship  and  finesse  required  to  sing  music  especially 
written  for  female  voices.  Admission  by  audition. 

ORCHESTRA  %  semester  hour 

Study  of  standard  symphonic  repertoire  and  techniques  of  orchestral 
routine  and  performance.  Admission  by  audition. 

CONCERT  BAND  %  semester  hour 

Study  and  experience  in  repertoire  and  performance.  Admission  by 
audition. 
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MU  180. 

MU  190. 

MU  200. 

MU  210. 


PS  110. 


PS  111. 


PS  120. 


PS  140. 


PS  140. 


PS  130. 


PS  150. 


PS  160. 


STRINGS  1  semester  hour 

Individual  or  class  instruction  in  violin,  viola,  cello,  bass.  Open  to  stu¬ 
dents  with  previous  training.  Enrollment  by  permission  of  instructor. 

WINDS  1  semester  hour 

Individual  or  class  instruction  in  woodwinds  or  brass.  Open  to  students 
with  previous  training.  Enrollment  by  permission  of  instructor. 

PIANO  1  semester  hour 

Individual  instruction.  Open  only  to  more  advanced  students  with  pre¬ 

vious  training.  Enrollment  by  permission  of  instructor. 

VOICE  1  semester  hour 

Individual  instruction.  Open  only  to  more  advanced  students  with  pre¬ 
vious  training.  Enrollment  by  permission  of  instructor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY 

GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  I  3  semester  hours 

Basic  introduction  to  the  study  of  major  areas  in  psychology  as  a  be¬ 
havioral  science.  Emphasis  is  on  the  history  of  psychology,  scientific 
method,  brain  and  nervous  system,  maturation  and  development,  learn¬ 
ing,  motivation  and  perception. 

GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  II  3  semester  hours 

Continues  the  orientation  to  psychology  as  introduced  in  General  Psy¬ 
chology  I.  Emphasis  upon  emotion,  behavior  disorders  and  topics  in  the 
social  mileu. 

CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY  2  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Psychology  I 

Course  focuses  on  the  mental,  emotional,  social  and  physical  development 
from  conception  to  early  adolescence  with  a  critical  and  technical  review 
of  research  and  theories  pertaining  to  the  socialization  of  children. 

PHILOSOPHY  3  semester  hours 

The  aims  of  this  course  are  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  general 
problems  of  philosophy,  the  principal  philosophic  methods  and  the  great 
philosophers.  Cosmology,  ontology,  logic,  epistomology,  ethics  and  aes¬ 
thetics,  and  the  various  philosophic  schools  will  be  emphasized. 

CHILD  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  concerned  with  study  of  the  human  organism  from  concep¬ 
tion  through  adolescence,  the  sequential  patterns  of  growth  with  charac¬ 
teristics  of  children  at  specific  ages,  and  the  emerging  personality  of  the 
individual  child.  Developmental  tasks  crucial  to  certain  age  levels,  se¬ 
quential  stages  of  development,  and  the  individual  variations  in  growth 
are  emphasized.  Required  of  all  elementary  education  majors. 

ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Psychology  I 

A  study  and  analysis  of  the  etiology,  dynamics  and  treatment  of  psy¬ 
chopathology  and  its  relationship  to  normal  personality.  Emphasis  is  on 
contemporary  approaches  as  well  as  traditional  categories  of  psycho¬ 
pathology. 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Psychology  I  and  II 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  individual  in  social  situations  and  the 
learning  of  role  behavior  with  an  emphasis  on  the  socialization  process, 
personality  and  culture,  and  on  attitudes  and  motives. 

THEORIES  OF  PERSONALITY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Psychology  I  and  II 

Comprehensive  treatment  of  major  personality  theories.  Emphasis  is  on 
the  great  controversies,  biographies  of  outstanding  personality  theorists 
and  on  the  psychological  schools  and  systematic  theories. 
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PS  170.  and  PS  171. 

ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY  2  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Psychology  1 

Course  focuses  on  the  mental,  emotional  social  and  physical  changes  of 
the  adolescent  with  special  emphasis  on  peer  group  and  school  influences 
on  development,  and  the  contemporary  problems  of  adolescence. 

PS  180. 

PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Psychology  1  (advanced  course) 

Analysis  of  principles  and  theories  of  learning  with  emphasis  on  experi¬ 
mental  findings  and  the  position  of  learning  in  general  theories  of  behavior. 

PS  200. 

EXPERIMENTAL  METHODS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

Prerequisite:  General  Psychology  1  and  II  (limited  to  seniors) 

Course  concerns  the  methods  of  the  experimental  psychologist  and  the 
drawing  of  inferences  from  experimental  data.  Laboratory  sessions  in¬ 
clude  classical  experiments  and  an  original  research  project. 

SD  210. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SPEECH  AND  DRAMATICS 

First  Semester 

ADVANCED  PUBLIC  SPEAKING  3  semester  hours 

The  students  in  this  course  branch  out  into  debate,  discussion,  and  other 
organizational  plans  for  speading  such  as  the  inductive  and  the  problem¬ 
solving  plan.  More  advanced  speech  activities  are  provided  for  the  students 
in  these  and  other  areas  such  as  forensic  speaking  projects,  scheduled 
out-of-class  speech  engagements. 

SD  220. 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY  3  semester  hours 

The  nature  of  functional  and  organic  speech  disorders  with  emphasis  on 
speech  development,  articulation  problems  and  stuttering,  principles  of 
diagnosis  and  therapy,  are  considered.  (Observation  in  speech  clinic.) 

SD  230. 

PHONETICS  3  semester  hours 

This  is  a  study  of  the  production  of  speech  sounds  in  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  study  and  practice  in  the  use  of  the  general  American  phonetic 
symbols,  practice  in  phonetic  and  allophonic  transcription,  and  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  mechanics  of  voice  production. 

SD  240. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  ACTING  3  semester  hours 

This  is  primarily  a  workshop  covering  theory  and  practice  of  basic 
performance  skills.  Students  present  original  pantomimes  and  improvi¬ 
sations,  as  well  as  monologues  and  duets.  Principles  of  characterization, 
style,  intention,  etc.,  are  applied  to  class  presentations. 

SD  250. 

Second  Semester 

ADVANCED  VOICE  AND  DICTION  3  semester  hours 

This  course  places  special  emphasis  on  the  development  of  voice:  the 
voice  and  speech  mechanism  in  relation  to  speech  improvement.  It  offers 
the  student  a  detailed  study  of  vowel  and  consonant  sounds;  an  intro¬ 
ductory  study  of  phonetics  with  opportunities  to  form  habits  of  good 
speech  through  frequent  practice  of  reading  and  speaking  assignments. 

SD  260. 

TEACHING  OF  SPEECH  3  semester  hours 

This  course  considers  the  teaching  techniques  and  instructional  materials 
for  the  development  of  basic  speech  skills.  This  involves  selection,  devel¬ 
opment,  and  expression  of  ideas  in  oral  communication.  Attention  to 
voice  and  articulation  is  given  as  needed. 

,  SD  270. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  SPEECH  SCIENCE  3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  characteristics  of  normal  speech 
mechanism  and  a  study  of  the  acoustical  charactistics  of  speech  sounds. 
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SD  280.  STAGE  DIRECTION  3  semester  hours 

Problems  of  play  selection,  scene  analysis,  style,  casting,  blocking,  ensem¬ 
ble,  and  other  concerns  of  the  director  form  the  theoretical  content  of 
this  course.  Each  student  directs  a  short  scene  for  classroom  presentation. 

SD  290.  CHILDREN'S  THEATER  3  semester  hours 

This  course  considers  the  organization  and  conduct  of  a  children's  the¬ 
ater:  the  selection  of  a  play,  casting,  rehearsals,  make-up,  central  staging, 
and  problems  in  putting  on  plays  in  classrooms  and  other  limited  areas. 

SD  110.  PRINCIPLES  OF  EFFECTIVE  SPEECH  1  semester  hour 

This  course  gives  a  detailed  study  of  the  vowel  and  consonant  sounds 
of  the  best  American  speech,  stresses  the  elimination  of  bad  speech 
habits,  and  provides  opportunity  to  form  the  habits  of  good  speech 
through  frequent  practice  in  speaking  and  reading. 

SD  120.  VOICE  AND  DICTION  1  semester  hour 

This  course  continues  the  practice  of  frequent  speaking  and  reading 
situations.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  the  voice. 

SD  130.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  ]/2  semester  hour 

This  course  is  designed  to  integrate  the  reading  and  presentation  of  mate¬ 
rial  to  the  particular  grade  in  which  the  student  is  interested. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARY  SCIENCE 

School  Library  Science 

This  program  is  designated  to  provide  elementary  education  majors  with  a 
specialty  as  certified  elementary  school  librarians.  However,  the  courses 
are  open  to  any  student  who  feels  that  the  content  will  be  useful  to 
him  in  his  personal  educational  program. 

Those  students  interested  in  certification  should  seek  an  interview  with 
the  Head  Librarian  before  entering  the  program. 
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LS  210.  INTRODUCTION  TO  REFERENCE  SOURCES  AND  METHODS 

3  semester  hours 

This  course  is  intended  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental 
philosophy  and  techniques  of  reference  service  in  the  elementary  school 
library.  The  content  and  use  of  the  basic  reference  tools  are  taught  and 
students  use  the  college  library  to  solve  practical  reference  problems. 


LS  310.  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE 

INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER  3  semester  hours 

This  course  covers  the  theory  and  practice  of  organizing  and  administer¬ 
ing  a  library  of  materials  and  a  program  of  service  fundamental  to  the 
achievement  of  educational  goals  in  elementary  schools. 

It  also  familiarizes  students  with  instructional  materials  used  in  the 
modern  school  and  often  administered  by  the  librarian.  Films,  recordings, 
filmstrips,  slides,  tapes,  transparencies  and  many  other  materials  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  emphasis  on  building,  organizing,  loaning,  and  publicizing 
a  collection  of  these  non-book  materials.  Practice  is  provided  in  the  use 
of  materials  and  equipment. 


LS  410.  LIBRARY  CATALOGING  AND  CLASSIFICATION  3  semester  hours 

Covers  the  principles  and  practice  of  cataloging  books  using  the  Dewey 
Decimal  system  of  subject  classification,  Sear's  List  of  Subject  Headings 
and  the  ALA  Cataloging  Rules  for  Author  and  Title  Entry.  A  brief  intro¬ 
duction  to  technical  processes  for  the  small  library  and  methods  of  in¬ 
dexing  non-book  materials  commonly  found  in  the  modern  school  li¬ 
brary  is  included. 


LS  420.  THE  LIBRARIAN  IN  THE  MODERN  SCHOOL  3  semester  hours 

Prepares  the  school  librarian  to  assist  the  classroom  teacher  in  assem¬ 
bling  and  introducing  materials  of  all  types  now  found  in  the  modern 
school  library  for  use  by  pupils  and  teachers,  both  in  and  outside  of  the 
classroom.  The  principles  involved  in  relating  these  resources  to  cur¬ 
riculum  requirements  will  be  applied  through  practice  in  preparing  and 
presenting  a  resource  unit. 


LS  320.  STUDENT  TEACHING  AND  LIBRARY 
PRACTICE  WORK 


3  semester  hours. 


Affords  the  student  an  opportunity  for  work  in  a  cooperating  school 
library.  Prequisites:  Introduction  to  Reference  Sources  and  Methods, 
Children's  Literature,  Library  Cataloging  and  Classification,  and  Organ¬ 
ization  and  Administration  of  the  Instructional  Materials  Center. 
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